Editorial 


In the beginning of Advent the Church prays: “Show me, O 
Lord, Thy ways, and teach me Thy paths” (Introit, First Sunday 
of Advent). In the third Mass of Christmas Day the doctrinal 
climax of the mystery of the Nativity is liturgically signified by 
the words: “A child is born to us, and a son is given to us.... 
Sing ye to the Lord a new canticle.” 

A little Child shall lead them. These words should resound in 
the ears of every child of Christ who kneels before His crib. Pope 
Benedict XV recalls that our Savior used many devices to drive 
home to His disciples that His kingdom was for children. He even 
went so far as to exclude from that kingdom those who will not 
become as little children. Hence, the Holy Father concludes that 
it was the Master’s will that all be taught that the way of spiritual 
childhood is the one path that can lead to eternal life. ‘The Pope 
spoke these words in an address made on the occasion when Sister 
Thérése of the Child Jesus was proclaimed ‘“‘venerable.” 

This year marks the sixtieth year of the death of the Little 
Flower, St. Thérése of the Child Jesus and of the Holy Face. ‘The 
whole story of her spiritual life revolves around the crib. Her 
coat of arms, which she designed, expresses her secret way of 
spiritual childhood. On the left escutcheon in the lower field is 
depicted the sleeping child Jesus. In His hands there is a bunch 
of grapes, symbolic of the life of St. Thérése, who vowed to re- 
main steadfast in contemplation of the virtues of her Infant 
King, a grape to be plucked at His whim. In thé upper field 
there is the Holy Face of her Beloved in His Passion. In these 
two symbols the Saint found a mirror in which she could dis- 
cover all of the secrets of love and wisdom. 
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An article in our present number discusses the theology of 
spiritual childhood. There is nothing mysterious or beyond the 
comprehension of every Christian in this teaching. From the crib 
the Infant repeats for us the words of eternal Wisdom: “Whoso- 
ever is a little one, let him come to me” (Prov. 9:14). In the 
ways of a child there are littleness, poverty, dependence: no hope 
to make a return except through love. Pope Pius XII in his radio 
speech for the consecration of the Basilica at Lisieux coined a 
happy phrase, “Thérése of the empty hands.” She, the Little 
Flower, came to the crib with empty hands; she had nothing to 
give to the Child except her love, which as supernatural charity 
was itself His gift to her. She sought nothing in return, neither 
fortune, nor power, nor fame. And in return the Child took her 
into His own house, and revealed to her the secrets hidden from 
the wise and powerful. 


Of such is the kingdom of heaven. Again we are reminded that 
as a necessary condition of eternal happiness, we of maturity by 
definite acts of will must practice those virtues which children do 
by instinct of nature. Modern man has lost many of the qualities 


of spiritual childhood, of humility, abandonment, of selfless love. 
In place of simplicity we substitute duplicity, with attendant de- 
ceit and fraud in our relations both with our fellows and God. 
In the stead of abandonment we use crafty stratagem to try to 
get around the rules and laws of nature and of God’s will. Small 
wonder we are uncomfortable as we kneel by the side of the 
Child’s crib. 

On Christmas Eve, 1925, Cardinal Mercier in his last illness 
wrote these words in his diary: “I am dying. I have spent this 
vigil of the Nativity of the Infant in the company of St. Thérése 
of the Child Jesus. Her method is so simple, so clear-cut. . . . The 
way of Thérése is the way of the Babe, confident love. ... Now I 
return with eyes closed in filial abandonment to that love... . 
What the Child in heaven wishes is what shall come to pass. 
What He wishes shall be best for me. So be it.” ' 


JoHN LEONARD CALLAHAN, O.P. 





The Christmas City 


J. S. Considine, O.P. 


ee are two cities in Palestine known to most of the peo- 

ple on the globe but especially well known to the three great 
religions of the world: Bethlehem, the City of David, and Jeru- 
salem, the Holy City. These two cities are sacred to Jew, Moham- 
medan, and Christian, but for reasons that are totally different, 
For the Jew Bethlehem is the City of David and the City of 
Prophecy; for the Mohammedan it is the City of David only; for 
the Christian it is the City of David, the City of Prophecy, and 
the City of fulfillment, because Christ, the fulfillment of proph- 
ecy, was born there. 

Jerusalem too is a sacred city and, perhaps, more sacred than 
the other; it is the Holy City for Jew, Mohammedan, and Chris- 
tian. For the Jew it is the city of the Ark, of the Temple, the city 
of sacrifice; for the Mohammedan it is a holy city, second only 
to Mecca in holiness, for the Mosque of Omar, built over the 
site of the ancient temple, houses a relic that is sacred to every 
Mohammedan; for the Christian it is the Holy City because out- 
side of its massive walls was crucified the Christ, the Savior 
of the world, the Person who alone, by His birth, life, and death, 
gives a valid reason to religion at all. 

Outside the one was a crib and outside the other was a cross; 
cradle and cross bulk large in the heart and mind of every Chris- 
tian always. But why should the two be mentioned in the same 
breath at Christmas time? Everyone knows that Christ was born 
in Bethlehem and that Christmas was His birthday. Why then 
mention Jerusalem at all in connection with His birthday? True, 
Christmas is the anniversary of the birthday of Jesus Christ and 
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Bethlehem was His cradle, but without the cross there would 
have been no cradle. Bethlehem is but a prelude to Jerusalem; 
the City of David but a preparation for the Christ of the Holy 
City. It is because the Babe of the cradle was ordained to die on 
the cross as a scapegoat for the nations that the place of His birth 
is so sacred and the anniversary of His birth so happy a feast. For 
the Christian, the cradle must always be united with the cross, 
Bethlehem with Jerusalem, and the one cannot be remembered 
without the other. With pilgrims, who are always Christians, and 
with tourists, who may be anyone, these two cities account for the 
popularity of Palestine, a land which, for other reasons, was never 
too popular in history. 

Bethlehem, of course, is the Christmas city; it is the city of 
Christmas song. poetry, and pageantry. Yet while it is the Christ- 
mas City its very name does not isolate it from Jerusalem even at 
Christmas time. In the Hebrew language Bethlehem means house 
of bread. St. Gregory comments: “Bethlehem is by interpretation 
the house of bread. For it is the Lord himself who says, ‘I am 
the bread that has come down from heaven.’ The place, therefore, 
where the Lord was born was earlier called the house of bread, 
because it was there that he was to appear in His human nature 
who would rejuvenate the souls of the elect with spiritual full- 
ness.” + But it was in the upper room, the Cenacle at Jerusalem, 
on the night before the cross, that He instituted in bread and 
wine the rite of the Holy Eucharist, the sacrament and the sacri- 
fice of His body and blood. So Bethlehem, the house of bread by 
etymology, in actuality became the house of bread in the upper 
room at Jerusalem; by the bread and wine of the most Holy 
Eucharist do men come to the fullness of spiritual perfection and 
the life of God forever, for Jesus Christ Himself said: “I am the 
bread of life. He who comes to me shall not hunger, and he who 
believes in me shall never thirst.” * Christ became a Son of man 
that men might receive the power to be sons of God, or as St. 
Augustine writes: “God, having an only begotten Son, made Him 
a Son of man so that in turn He might make the sons of men the 


1§t. Thomas Aquinas, Catena Aurea, Luke 2:7 (Opera Omnia, Vol. 12, Musur- 
gia Publishers, p. 23, 2). 


2 John 6:35. 
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sons of God,” * which is nothing more than a paraphrase of John 
1:12: “But as many as received him he gave the power of be- 
coming the sons of God; to those who believe in his name.” 

Moreover, Christmas, the English word for the feast, refers not 
so much to Bethlehem and the twenty-fifth of December, as to 
the fourteenth day of Nisan and the upper room where Christ’s 
first Mass was offered in bread and wine, for Christmas is Christ’s 
Mass. But, of course, without the cave of Bethlehem there would 
have been no upper room and no feast of Christmas. 


A UNIQUE BIRTH 


So Christmas is the Lord’s birthday, the most astounding birth- 
day in the history of the world—the day “when the wisdom of God 
revealed itself as a little child and the Word of God without 
words uttered his first human cry.” * It is a most astonishing and 
awe inspiring birthday also, for in conception and birth, and 
afterwards, His mother remained a virgin. “Indeed,” says St. 
Augustine, “He showed us a sign of His majesty in His Virgin 
Mother, a virgin before in conception and a virgin afterwards in 
birth. Some men will call this astonishing miracle fiction and not 
fact. So in Christ, the God-Man, they will scorn the manhood in 
which they cannot believe, but they will not believe in the divine 
nature, or God-head at which they dare not scoff. To them the 
body of the God-Man is a common or low thing, but to us charm- 
ing and pleasing in its lowliness. ‘The more His birth of a Virgin 
seems impossible to them, the more to us it is godlike and 
divine.” > 


The most astonishing event in the history of the world, there- 
fore, took place in Bethlehem and also the most joyful. This 
unique birth is the cause of our joy; men, women, and children, 
the married and the unmarried, the sick and the weak, the strong 
—all are joyful and happy in the birth of this little child. St. 
Augustine puts it strikingly: “Let men rejoice, let women re- 
joice; Christ a man is born and from a woman is He born and so 


8 St. Augustine, Sermones Ad Populum. De Tempore. Sermo 185; PL, 38, 999. 
4 Ibid. Sermo 185; PL, 38, 997. 
5 Ibid. Sermo 184;PL, 38, 996. 
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both sexes are honored. . .. Rejoice, O holy virgins: a Virgin gave 
birth to a child. . . . Rejoice ye just, the cause of your justifica- 
tion is born. . . . Rejoice ye who are sick and weak; today is the 
birthday of your Savior. . . . Rejoice ye slaves and captives for 
today is the birthday of your Redeemer and Lord. Let all Chris- 
tians rejoice for it is the birthday of Christ.” ® It is a day of re- 
joicing because it is the day in which God manifested His love 
for men in the birth of His Son and the Son of Mary. He was 
born to make us happy and in this we should rejoice. As St. 
Ambrose remarks: “Because of you He has become weak who is 
power itself; because of you He has become poor who is wealth 
itself. Consider not what you see, but admit that you are re- 
deemed. . . . I owe more O Lord Jesus to Thy sufferings that I 
am redeemed than to Thy works that I am created. It would have 
been no profit to be born unless I had been redeemed also.” 7 


The cause of our joy, Christ the God man, was born in the 
little town of Bethlehem. It was so foretold in prophecy. But it 
was not prophecy nor promise, at least directly, that brought 
Joseph and Mary to that little town where Christ was born. 


Strange to say it was a decree of the Roman Emperor Augustus 
that brought them there. “There went forth a decree from 
Caesar Augustus that a census of the whole world should be 
taken. .. . And Joseph also went from Galilee .. . to the town of 
David, which is called Bethlehem . . . to register together with 
Mary his espoused wife, who was with child.” Yet it was in ac- 
cordance with promise and prophecy that the decree by Augustus 
was issued because divine Providence employs many secondary 
causes or instruments in bringing about its design or purpose. 
In a Christmas sermon St. John Chrysostom says: “It was the 
Lord who directed Augustus to issue this decree, that it might 
serve the purpose of His only begotten Son; for it was this decree 
that brought Mary, the Mother of Christ, into her country as the 
prophets had foretold, namely, to Bethlehem of Juda, according 
to the word ‘to a city of David, which is called Bethlehem.’ ” * 
In decreeing the census the Roman emperor was intent only on 


6 Ibid. Sermo 184;PL, 38, 996. 
7 Catena Aurea, Luke 2:7. Ibid., p. 23, 2, 
8 Catena Aurea, Luke 2:1. Ibid., p. 22, 1. 
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political advantage for the empire; but his will was used by the 
Master of the Universe and the King of kings for a purpose that 
included all, not only Roman, but Jew and Greek. “That you 
may know that the census was not of Augustus, but of Christ,” 
says St. Ambrose, “the whole world is ordered to be registered. 
For who could demand the registration of the whole world but 
He who had dominion over it, for the earth is not of Augustus, 
but of the Lord, according to the word ‘the earth is the Lord’s.’ ” ® 
Since the birth of the little Babe in Bethlehem was ordained for 
the salvation of all men, it was quite appropriate that His birth 
should be registered in an enrollment of the whole world, or as 
Origen has it: “To those diligently considering it (the census) 
there seems to be expressed a kind of sacrament that Christ should 
be registered in the census of the whole world, so that His name 
written with all, He might sanctify all, and being registered in an 
enrollment of the whole world, He might offer to the whole 
world the communion of Himself.” 1° It is ever so; all things in 
the universe, even the most trifling, and all people under heaven, 
even the proud and the haughty, are ruled and directed by di- 
vine Wisdom according to its purpose. And the Babe of Bethle- 
hem said this strikingly when He reached man’s estate: “But as 
for you, the very hairs of your head are all numbered.” ™ 


THE MANGER CRADLE 


So on a wintry day in the month of December by a decree of 
the Roman Emperor Augustus, but in accordance with the dis- 
positions of promise and prophecy, Mary and Joseph arrived in 
Bethlehem. The journey was long for anyone who had to make 
it on foot; and it was hard, for it was made in the winter time. 
Four or five days of walking were required to make the trip 
from Nazareth to Bethlehem by way of Jerusalem, and Joseph 
and Mary made it on foot as befitted the poor. The roads were 
not easy to travel, even the Roman roads (if there were any at the 
time that Mary and Joseph made their journey), for-it was winter. 


9 Ibid. 
10 Tbid. 
11 Matt. 10:30. 
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Winter is not a pleasant season in Palestine; it is cold and rainy. 
From the first part of December the rain is heavy and in Febru- 
ary snow sometimes falls. But even during the rainy season there 
is not a single day on which the sun does not shine, at least, for 
a part of it. Traveling, however, is difficult in winter, so diffi- 
cult that Christ in foretelling the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the necessity of fleeing from the doomed city urged the people to 
“pray that your flight may not be made in the winter time.” ” 
Perhaps as a child He heard Mary and Joseph speak of the diff- 
culties of their journey to Bethlehem over the bleak and muddy 
roads during that wintry December when He was born. 

Arriving in Bethlehem Joseph sought a place to stay. Joseph 
and Mary must have had friends and relatives there for it was 
their home city. But Joseph did not seek a place among them, 
although he would have been welcome, for in the East no door is 
shut to a stranger and still less to a friend. True, large numbers 
came to register, but there would have been room for two guests 
who needed so little. ‘There must be another answer, therefore, to 
this riddle, for they did not ask for hospitality, at least the Gospel 
does not say so. Perhaps, as the Venerable Bede suggests: “The 
infant is confined in the narrow space of a rough and hard man- 
ger, whose throne is the heavens, that He might give us amply 
the joys of His heavenly kingdom. He who is the bread of the 
angels is laid in a manger that He might feast us, as it were the 
sacred animals, with the bread of His flesh.” 2* Or as St. Cyril 
explains: “He finds man in his corrupt affections become like the 
beasts of the field, and therefore He is laid in a manger, in the 
place of food, that we, changing the life of beasts, might be 
brought to a knowledge befitting man, eating not of hay, but of 
the heavenly bread, the life of the body.” ™ 

And so in a stable, as it were, Mary brought forth her first born 
Son, the King of heaven, the Son of David, the Savior of the 
world, and laid Him in a manger. Joseph is not mentioned; per- 
haps he was in the town awaiting his turn to be registered when 
Christ was born. Astonishing in its simplicity is the statement of 
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12 Ibid. 24:20. 
13 Catena Aurea, Luke 2:7. Ibid. p. 23, 2. 
14 Ibid. 
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St. Luke announcing the most marvelous event in the history of 
mankind, the birth of the Son of God of a Virgin, the only be- 
gotten Son of God and the only begotten Son of Mary. St. Luke 
employs the term “first-born” which no Christian of his time 
could misunderstand or misinterpret; he never speaks of any 
brothers or sisters of Jesus; the first born of Mary remained the 
only child born of Mary. 


Ever since the birth of Jesus the grotto of Bethlehem has been 
one of the most venerated places of pilgrimage, second only to 
the tomb of Jerusalem where the Babe of Bethlehem was laid to 
rest more than thirty years later. To Bethlehem came Mary and 
Joseph in obedience to a royal decree, and every Christian who 
walks in the footsteps of the holy family makes such a pilgrimage, 
at least, in heart, and especially at Christmas time. Since the cradle 
and the cross, pilgrims have come in countless numbers to visit the 
sacred places of the two cities. They came when times were peace- 
ful and they came when times were hard. And they came to wor- 
ship as the shepherds and the wise men did: 


With naked foot and sackcloth vest 
and arms enfolded on his breast 
did every pilgrim go. *® 


They came in never ending streams to visit the holy cities, a 
stream that was sometimes slowed but never completely dammed 
by kings and emperors and tribal chiefs at war. They were a 
strange mixture, rich and poor, strong and weak, sinners and 
saints, monks and priests, simple folk and knights, and some beg- 
ging their way; many a strange story or vivid tale was hidden un- 
der the pilgrims dress. They came by sea in little rocking boats 
over great and stormy waves, or they came over land by a journey 
no less difficult. But whoever they were and from wherever they 
came their only purpose was to lay down their burdens of care or 
of sorrow and worship at the holy sites in the holy cities, especi- 
ally at the sites of the cradle and the cross. 


Today they come also, but mainly as tourists at a time when 
faith is restricted to the few and curiosity to the many. But faith 


15 Sir Walter Scott. 
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or curiosity is well repaid by a visit to Bethlehem at Christmas 
time, for it is the city of Christmas legend and ritual. Peaceful 
and picturesque is the little town of Bethlehem in its wintry 
setting; Jerusalem, only five miles away, is tragic, even mourn- 
ful, crushed, as it were, by the weight of blood spilled within and 
outside its walls. 


CHRISTMAS LITURGY 


The liturgical festivities in Bethlehem are most moving, up- 
lifting, and inspiring. They begin on Christmas eve early in the 
afternoon with the solemn entry of the patriarch of Jerusalem in- 
to the basilica of the Nativity where first Vespers is sung. ‘The 
patriarch proceeds from Jerusalem in solemn and formal caval- 
cade, as has been the custom for centuries; a large crowd of tour- 
ists, pilgrims, and simple faithful line the way to the courtyard 
of the basilica where the gathering of spectators is immense. The 
basilica of the Nativity is erected over the site of the grotto where 
Jesus was born; as early as the fourth century the Emperor Con- 
stantine built a magnificent church there. During the centuries, 
due to the vicissitudes of the times, it was subjected to many 
changes. Today the Church of the Nativity is in the hands of the 
Orthodox Greeks and the magnificent liturgy of Christmas of the 
Latin rite is celebrated by Catholics in a church nearby under 
the care of the Franciscan fathers who have been the guardians of 
the Holy Places for centuries. It is in this church that the Christ- 
mas midnight Mass is sung by the patriarch of Jerusalem. It be- 
gins, as everywhere else in the world where the Christmas Mass 
of midnight is offered, with the words of the Introit or Office, so 
full of mystery, “The Lord has said to me: “Thou art my son, 
this day have I begotten thee.’”’ Truly words of mystery and awe 
when heard at the midnight Mass in Bethlehem! Yes, the Babe 
of Bethlehem born in the grotto not far from this church, is 
begotten in God’s eternal day or “today.” His birth and going out 
are from the City of David, Bethlehem of Judea, but also “from 
the days of eternity.” 

Another moving moment in this midnight Mass at Bethlehem 
js the intonation of the Gloria in excelsis Deo, Glory to God in 
the highest, the angelic hymn that first floated over the hills and 
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plains of Bethlehem the night that Christ was born. As soon as 
it is intoned all the bells in the church burst into sound, startling 
the assemblage, as the angelic words did the shepherds when “an 
angel of the Lord stood by them and the glory of God shone 
round about them,’ speaking words of hope and joy: “Do not 
be afraid, for behold, I bring you good news of great joy which 
shall be to all the people; for there has been born to you today 
in the town of David a Savior, who is Christ the Lord.” 1® And a 
multitude of the heavenly host sang the song that is familiar to 
every Catholic who assists at midnight Mass on Christmas: ‘‘Peace 
on earth to men of good will.” The theme of the angelic song is 
still startling long after it was first sung in the sky over the plains 
of Bethlehem not far from the grotto of the Babe who was born 
to bring joy and peace to a troubled world. 

After the midnight Mass the patriarch proceeds in solemn pro- 
cession to the grotto of the Nativity, carrying an image of the 
baby Jesus to the altar of the Manger in the chapel. Under the 
altar of the Nativity a silver star is let into the pavement bearing 
the Latin inscription: Jesus Christus natus est hic de Virgine 
Maria (Here was born Jesus of Nazareth of the Virgin Mary). 
Near the altar of the Nativity is the altar of the Manger, the spot 
where Jesus once was laid in a manger; here it was that Mary 
first lulled the baby Jesus to sleep with a sweet Aramaic lullaby. 
It was this language that Christ spoke after He had learned His 
first lisping syllables from His Mother. Close to the altar of the 
Manger is the altar of the Adoration of the Magi, the place where 
the Magi presented royal gifts to the “newly born king of the 
Jews.” 17 Not far away and under the Church of St. Catherine is 
the chapel of the Holy Innocents, where, according to a late tra- 
dition, Herod put to death some infants hidden in this spot by 
their mothers at the time of the massacre of the Holy Innocents. 
All these chapels and altars are intimately entwined in the spirit 
of Christmas at Bethlehem. 

On coming to the altar of the Manger the deacon sings, from 
Luke 2:7, the account of the birth of the Baby: “And she brought 
forth her first born son, and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, 
and laid him in a manger, because there was no room for them in 


16 Luke 2:10 f. 17 Matt. 2:2. 
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the inn.” When the deacon comes to the words ‘wrapped him in 
swaddling clothes,’ he takes the image of the Baby from the 
patriarch, wraps it in a linen cloth and lays it in the traditional 
spot of the manger where it remains until after Epiphany. 


In the afternoon of Christmas day there is another procession, 
but this time to the field of the shepherds. Bethlehem, more than 
Jerusalem, was the queen of the desert at that time. To Bethle- 
hem came the nomadic tribes to buy grain and sell their prod- 
ucts, cheese, and woolen goods. There too were gathered the 
shepherds whose flocks were grazing on the plains to the east of 
the town. The nights were chilly in December and so the shep- 
herds took turns in watching over the flocks. To some of these 
poor shepherds the angel of the Lord appeared; they were the 
ones who first heard the song: “Peace on earth to men of good 
will,” which is sung by the deacon when the procession reaches 
the field. The field of the shepherds is the traditional site of the 
field of Booz, an ancestor of Christ according to the flesh, who 
is mentioned in the genealogy of Christ in the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew. The Christmas festivities in Bethlehem come to a close in 
the field of the shepherds within sight of the Holy City and the 
Dome of the Rock where the blood of Jesus of Nazareth was shed 
for the peace of the world. 


Bethlehem is a small spot in the globe, a little town in Palestine; 
not everyone can be there at Christmas time. Nor is it necessary 
to go to Bethlehem to find Christ. Not all who were present in 
Bethlehem on the first Christmas night found Him as did the 
shepherds and the Magi. And some who were not there found 
Him in spirit as did the prophet Simeon and the prophetess 
Anna, who were in the Temple in the Holy City some miles 
away. Christmas can be had anywhere and the full grace of Christ 
can be found everywhere. To find Him anywhere one must seek 
Him in the lowliness of the manger, as St. Augustine says: “Oh 
food and bread of angels where must I seek you? In a narrow 
cave, in swaddling clothes, in a manger. Why are you there? You 
who rule the stars, why are You fed on the breast like a baby? 
You who are the Word in the bosom of the Father, why are You 
silent in your Mother’s arms? The time will come for You to 
speak and announce the good news. For us You will suffer, die, 
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and arise from the dead. See Him lying there in the manger, 
how small He looks and yet He has not lost any of His majesty. 
He took upon Himself a nature not His own, but He remained 
forever what He was. Behold, we have the baby Christ—may we 
increase in stature with Him.” '§ Yes, to find Him and increase 


in stature with Him we must needs set up a cradle for Him in the 
Bethlehem of our hearts. 


18 St. Augustine, op. cit., Sermo 196, PL, 38, 1020, Caput III. 





Spiritual Childhood 


Jordan Aumann, O.P. 


N October 4, 1897, a small funeral procession escorted the 

mortal remains of a young Carmelite nun—twenty-four years 
of age—to the cemetery at Lisieux. The grave-was marked with a 
cross on which one could read an inscription which was soon to 
echo throughout the entire Christian world: “I wish to spend my 
heaven doing good upon earth.” This wish was granted, and with- 
in a short time the town of Lisieux and the whole world bore 
witness to miracles worked through the intercession of the little 
Carmelite who had been known as Sister Thérése of the Child 
Jesus and the Holy Face. On May 17, 1925, two years after her 
beatification, Sister ‘Thérése was canonized by Pope Pius XI, who 
also proclaimed her patroness of all Carmelite novitiates, pro- 
tectress of Mexico and Russia, and universal patroness of the 
missions. 

Very quickly St. Thérése of Lisieux became one of the most 
popular saints in the Catholic Church and was lovingly referred 
to as the Little Flower. The simplicity of her character and the 
sweetness of her smile won her countless clients, not only among 
Christians, but even among the Moslems in Cairo. However, the 
popularity of her cult and the wondrous power of her miraculous 
intercession caused many souls to lose sight of the marvelous 
message which God promulgated through this cloistered.nun who 
died in the very flower of life. 

The doctrinal mission of St. Thérése was not to propagate a 
new and original message, but to recall to the minds and hearts 
of men the fatherhood of God and His merciful love and to ex- 
hort them to become as little children in order to enter His 
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kingdom. Pope Pius XI said of her spiritual doctrine: “God tells 
us—and little Thérése with Him—that there is one thing as great 
as, if it is not greater than, action and spiritual genius, and that 
is humility, utter fidelity to the duty of one’s state in life what- 
ever it may be, a readiness for sacrifice, a confident surrender of 
oneself into the hands of God, and above all, love, the true love 
of God.” Thérése has taught us “a way of holiness accessible to 
all” and in canonizing her, the Church has placed its infallible 
seal of approval on her “little way of spiritual childhood.” + 


We have said that St. Thérése did not give the world a new 
doctrine of spirituality. That could never be, for the nature of 
Christian perfection is unchanging. Nevertheless, this same Chris- 
tian perfection does admit new explanations and points of em- 
phasis adapted to the changing life of the Church and the needs 
of the faithful through the ages. As charity grows cold in the 
world, God raises up saints to rediscover and re-emphasize certain 
truths which have been forgotten or neglected. The great con- 
tribution made by St. Thérése is not that she was the first to teach 
the dogma of the fatherhood of God and the adopted sonship of 
men through grace or the theological truth that sanctity consists 
in the love of God, but that she discarded many of the accidental 
elements that had enveloped true sanctity. She emphasized the 
charm and attractiveness of the perfection of charity in all its 
simplicity and purity. She also insisted, as St. Francis de Sales 
had done before her,? that sanctity is accessible to all. 


SANCTITY OF ST. ‘THERESE 


One of the most remarkable things about St. Thérése of the 
Child Jesus is her simplicity. We search in vain for the extraor- 
dinary and spectacular in her life. She lived for only twenty-four 
years, and those years passed unnoticed. During her lifetime she 
was not singled out as a saint, but she always effaced herself, even 
in the hidden life of the Carmelite cloister. Hers was a life in 
which we witness to a remarkable degree the blending of nature 
and grace, or better, the perfection of nature by grace. 


1 Pope Pius XI, Discourse of February 11, 1923. 
2 Preface to Introduction to the Devout Life. 
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This is not to say that St. Thérése reached the summit of sanc- 
tity by some easy and pleasant path or that she received the crown 
without having carried the cross. Yet neither was her life marked 
by the violent struggles against fallen human nature, as we wit- 
ness in the lives of some of the saints such as St. Jerome and St. 
Ignatius Loyola. She was an innocent and virginal soul whose 
daily life, with its ordinary tasks and duties, brought her ever 
closer to God in the union of love until she was perfectly aban- 
doned to His will in all things. She was a privileged soul, chosen 
by God from her earliest years, and yet, like all human beings, 
she had to struggle against self all her life. Perhaps her special 
grace was the ability to supernaturalize even the smallest events 
of daily life and thus grow in grace and charity to the plenitude 
of perfection. * 


St. Thérése was one of those persons who possessed the native 
generosity of soul which enabled her to give herself completely 
in love. In her Autobiography she states that she did not want to 
be a saint by halves and that her only fear was that of following 
her own will. After the death of her mother, when Thérése was 
only four and a half years old, she became extremely timid and 
extremely sensitive. She was vivacious and natural in the little 
circle of the family but could break into tears as soon as a strang- 
er glanced at her. 


At the age of ten, Thérése was stricken by a strange malady 
that threatened her life, but she was cured miraculously by the 
Blessed Virgin. At the reception of her First Communion she 
was so overwhelmed by love that for the rest of her life the Holy 
Eucharist had a special place in her spiritual life. During the re- 
treat before her Solemn Communion she was assailed by a ter- 
rifying malady of scrupulosity which lasted for several years. She 
later wrote of this period of her life: ““ITo describe what I suf- 
fered for two years would be impossible. Every thought, even the 
simplest actions, became for me a source of trouble and anguish.” 4 


3In this respect St. Thérése is a kindred spirit to Sister Josefa Menéndez 
(1890-1923), coadjutrix sister of the Society of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, through 
whom the Sacred Heart gave a special message to the Christian world, and to 
Sister Mary Consolata (1903-1946), a Capuchin nun, who also received a special 
message from our Lord. 


4 Autobiography, chap. 4. 
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Thérése became ill as a result of this condition and had to be 
taken from school. 

On Christmas night, 1886, Thérese received such an extraor- 
dinary grace that she confessed later that she was never overcome 
in any spiritual struggle. Proof of this statement can be found in 
the assertion of one of the retreat-masters who heard her con- 
fession at Carmel, to the effect that he could verify that she had 
never committed a mortal sin. The few years prior to her entrance 
into Carmel, Thérése’s spiritual exercises consisted in frequent 
Communion, daily prayer, little sacrifices in daily life, and med- 
itation on the Imitation of Christ. She had not yet become famili- 
ar with the reading of Sacred Scripture, which was later to be her 


predominant source of spiritual instruction, in addition to the 
Divine Office. 


Thérése resolved to enter Carmel on Christmas of 1887 but she 
waited until the following Pentecost to break the news to her 
saintly father. When the local bishop refused to admit her be- 
cause of her age, Thérése took advantage of a trip to Rome to 
throw herself at the feet of Pope Leo XIII and beg him to inter- 


vene. The Holy Father encouraged her in her desire and she was 
finally admitted to Carmel on April 9, 1888. 


I can truly say that suffering opened wide her arms to me from the 
moment that I entered, and I embraced her with love. What I came to 
do in Carmel, I declared at the solemn examination which preceded my 
profession: ‘I have come to save souls and especially to pray for priests.’ 
To attain an end, the necessary means must be used. Jesus had made me 
understand that it was through the.Cross that He would give me souls, 
and so the more crosses I encountered, the stronger became my attrac- 
tion for suffering. For five years this was the path I trod; but no one 
else knew it. 5 


By the time Sister Thérése was ready to make profession, she 
was already in the mystical state. 


My retreat before profession, like those that followed, was filled with 
dryness. Yet, without my even noticing it, the means of pleasing God 
and practicing virtue were clearly unveiled to me then. I have often ob- 


5 Ibid., chap. 7. 
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served that Jesus will not give me a store of provisions. He nourishes me } 
at each moment with food that is always new. I find it within my soul | 
without knowing how it has come. I believe, quite simply, that it is Jesus | 
Himself, hidden in the depths of my poor heart, who acts in me in a 
mysterious way, and who inspires me with whatever He wants to do at 
the moment that He wants it. ® 


Within a year after her profession, Sister Thérése was assured 
by a retreat-master at Carmel that God was well-pleased with her 
soul, and from that time on she made rapid progress. ““Now I have 
no other desire except to love Jesus even unto folly! Love alone 
draws me. No longer do I long for suffering or for death, although 
both are precious to me. .. . Now it is self-surrender alone which 
guides me. I have no other compass. I am no longer able to ask 
eagerly for anything, save the perfect fulfillment of God’s will as 
regards my soul.” 7 

On June 10, 1895, Sister Thérése, in the company of her own 
sister Celine, made the following act of oblation to God, not as a 
victim to appease divine justice, but as a holocaust to the merciful 
love of God: 


O my God, most Blessed Trinity . . . , in order that my life may be 
one act of perfect love, I offer myself as a victim to Thy merciful love, 
imploring Thee to consume me unceasingly by letting the floods of in- 
finite tenderness gathered up in Thee overflow into my soul, so that I 
may become a martyr of Thy love, O my God! 

May this martyrdom, after preparing me to appear before Thee, make 
me die so that my soul may take its flight without delay into the eternal 
embrace of Thy merciful love. O my Beloved, I desire at every beat of my 
heart to renew this oblation an infinite number of times, till the shadows 
retire and I can tell Thee my love face to face for all eternity. ® 


God took Sister Thérése at her word and made of her a verit- 


6 Ibid., chap. 8. 
7 Loc. cit. 


8 St. Thérése seems to have been the precursor of the devotion to Jesus under 
the title of Merciful Love. She was followed by Sister Benigna Consolata, a 
Salesian, who had received revelations from Christ. In 1922 the saintly Father 
Arintero, O.P., received a little booklet written in French and entitled Ettincelles. 
Immediately impressed by the doctrine it taught concerning Merciful Love, he 
began a veritable crusade in Spain to preach and spread this doctrine, thus 
becoming its primary promulgator in that country. 
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| able martyr of love. Love would consume her, not in the active 
| apostolate, but in the lowly and painful way of suffering and the 
hidden life. On Holy Thursday of 1896 the superiors at Carmel 
commanded Sister Thérése to take to her bed rather than attempt 
to keep the vigil of adoration before the Blessed Sacrament. No 
sooner had she laid herself upon her pallet than she felt the 
warm stream of blood rise to her mouth. It was the announce- 
ment of the coming of the Lord, but Sister Thérése was to spend 
another year in the faithful and silent performance of her duties. 
Often consumed with fever, her chest and back covered with open 
blisters, and sometimes so exhausted that she could scarcely climb 
the stairs to her cell, she nevertheless forced herself to complete 
| her daily round of duties and even to assist in the laundry. 


THE LirrLteE Way oF St. THERESE 


Many persons have misunderstood the “little way” of Sister 
Thérése and her sweet smile. Behind that smile were an indom- 
itable will to conquer self and an unflinching fortitude to accept 
suffering. Her “little way’ was the way of love, which leads to 
sacrifice and the martyrdom of love. We repeat that Sister Thér- 
ése was a victim soul, not in the sense of reparation or the ap- 
peasement of divine justice, but as an oblation on the altar of love. 

To her physical sufferings were added the passive purifications 
described by St. John of the Cross, but in the case of Sister 
Thérése these dark nights did not seem to be so much a purga- 
tion as a means of contributing to the sanctification and salvation 
of the souls of others. They were apostolic, so to speak, for they 
were her way of reaching souls from behind the grille of Carmel’s 
cloister. “It is unbelievable how all my hopes were realized! When 
I used to read St. John of the Cross, I begged God to work in me 
what was written there, to make me holy within a few years, to 
consume me in the fire of His love. My prayer was heard.” ® 

On the morning of September 30, 1897, Sister Thérése began 
to gasp for breath and her sufferings reached an indescribable in- 
tensity. ““This is pure agony,” she groaned, “without any mixture 
of consolation.” Then she immediately added with ardor: “No, 
no, I don’t regret that I surrendered to love.” 


9 Last Confidences, July 7, 1897. 
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In the evening of the same day the expression of her face 
changed and it became evident that she was entering her last | 
agony. Slowly the community gathered around her and she wel- 
comed them with a smile. She held a crucifix in her hands and 
gazed at it steadily. For two hours a terrible rattling came from 
her chest; her face was distorted and her hands were blue. Her | 
body was wracked with fever and trembled in all its members. | 
Involuntarily she groaned feebly. 

As the evening Angelus rang, Sister Thérése looked at the | 
statue of the Blessed Virgin, and a little later she murmured: : 
“Mother, is not this the last agony? Am I not going to die?” Soon 
afterward, looking at her crucifix again, she said: “Oh, I love Him. 
My God, I... love. . . Thee!” 


After saying these words, her body relaxed and her head fell 
back gently. Her face regained its composure and its lily-white 
color. Her eyes were fixed on the ceiling and were radiant with a 
celestial joy. Then Sister Thérése closed her eyes and her pure 
soul went to God. 


As A LITTLE CHILD 


‘We live in an age of inventions,” Sister ‘Thérése had written. 
“There are elevators now to save us the trouble of climbing stairs. 
For myself, I shall try to find an elevator too, to take me up to 
Jesus, for I am too small to climb the steep stairway of perfection. 
Then I tried to find in Sacred Scripture some indication of what 
such an elevator might be, and I read those words uttered by 
Eternal Wisdom: ‘Whoever is a little one, let him come to Me.’ 
I therefore drew near to God, confident that I had discovered 
what I sought.” 7° 

Sister Thérése respected the more technical and complicated 
treatises on the spiritual life, but they were not for her. Each soul 
travels its own path to perfection, under the inspiration and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, and the path for Sister Thérése was 
that of humility and simplicity. Thus, although St. Teresa of 
Avila and St. Thérése of Lisieux are both Carmelites, there is a 


10 Autobiography, chap. 9. 
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marked difference in their personal spirituality. The Little Flow- 
er once wrote: 


Sometimes when I read books in which perfection is put before us as 
a goal obstructed by a thousand obstacles, my poor little head gets tired 
quickly. I close the learned treatise which tires my brain and dries up 
my heart, and I turn to Sacred Scripture. Then everything becomes 
clear; a single thought opens infinite vistas to my soul. Perfection seems 
easy to me: I see that it is enough to recognize one’s nothingness and to 
surrender oneself like a child in the arms of God. . . . Fortunately, in the 
kingdom of heaven there are many mansions, for if there were only those 
whose description and way seem incomprehensible to me, I should cer- 
tainly never enter there. ™ 


What is St. Thérése’s “new way” or “little way” to perfection 
and sanctity? First of all, we can definitely state what it is not. 
It is not a way of external mortification and bodily penances; it 
is not marked by extraordinary mystical phenomena; it presents 
no well-defined method or plan of prayer or the grades of prayer; 
and it does not demand any of the remarkable deeds or exterior 
apostolate which we read about in the lives of so many saints. 


“I was greatly attracted to penances,” says St. Thérése, “al- 
though I was not allowed to satisfy this desire. The only morti- 
fication I was permitted was the conquering of my vanity, which 
did far more good than any bodily penance could have done.” ” 
She had once tried to practice penance by wearing on her breast 
a metal cross studded with sharp points, but she became so ill that 
she had to abandon it. This convinced her that it was not God’s 
will that she practice extraordinary penances, otherwise, as she 
herself asks, why would she have become ill when she attempted 
it? Her mortifications consisted in accepting the little trials and 
crosses of daily life. Even in regard to the matter of food, although 
she had attempted to spoil the taste of her food, she soon gave up 
the practice. ““When food is to my taste, I thank God for it; when 
it is bad, I accept the mortification. This unlooked for mortifica- 
tion seems to me safer and more satisfying.” 1* In a word, Sister 


11 Letter to a missionary, 1897. 
12 Autobiography, chap. 7. 
13 Apostolic Process, no. 698, Mother Agnes. 
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Thérése had learned that it was much more important to mortify 
oneself interiorly than to practice bodily penance and that there 
is sufficient mortification to be found in the faithful observance 
of the duties of one’s state in life. | 

As to extraordinary mystical phenomena, it is not exactly ac- 
curate to say that there were no such phenomena in the life of the 
Little Flower. On four or five occasions there were extraordinary 
phenomena, such as her miraculous cure from illness by the 
Blessed Mother, but these occurred very early in her life. It seems 
that by the time Sister Thérése made her profession of vows she 
was already in the mystical state, and as far as we can learn from 
the testimony of the witnesses in the process for her beatification 
and canonization, her life was ordinary to the point of being com- 
monplace. What is noteworthy is that nowhere in her writings 
does St. Thérése give any importance to extraordinary mystical 
phenomena, for these things are not of themselves proof of sanc- 
tity nor does the Church require them for the canonization of the 
servants of God. “Instead of all these ecstasies,” says Sister Thér- 
ése, “I prefer the monotony of hidden sacrifice.” 


St. Teresa of Avila composed a marvelous treatise on prayer 
in her Way of Perfection and Interior Castle, but St. Thérése of 
Lisieux has nothing at all in her writings that remotely resembles 
a method of prayer. Even as a child she was unable to use a missal 
at Mass; rather, from her earliest years she practiced true mental 


” 


prayer. “It is clear to me now,” she wrote, “that I was then en- 
gaged in genuine mental prayer, during which the divine Master 
gently instructed my heart.” © She had a strong aversion to many 
of the pious devotions in which women often indulge, and her 
favorite prayers, apart from the Divine Office, were the Our 


14 Letter to Mother Agnes, 1889. In her testimony concerning the heroic virtue 
of Sister Thérése, Mother Agnes stated: “So far as supernatural gifts are con- 
cerned, or at least as regards their manifestation, Sister Thérése of the Child 
Jesus does not resemble the majority of the canonized saints of the Church. 
Except for her vision of the Blessed Virgin, and that which revealed to her in 
advance the illness of her father, and except also for the ‘flame of love’ with 
which she affirmed she had been wounded twice, and finally, the ecstasy of her 
death, I see nothing out of the ordinary in her life. Perhaps one has to except 
also certain prophecies which she made about things to come after her death. 
No doubt she often enjoyed a very profound recollection, but this state of prayer 
was enveloped in simplicity, without any extraordinary manifestations. Simplicity 
was the rule” (Apostolic Process, no. 2332). 


15 Autobiography, chap. 2. 
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Father and the Hail Mary. In her prayer life, as in her spiritual 
life generally, she was like a child approaching her father. “I act 
like children who cannot read. I just say what I want to say to 
God, quite simply, and He never fails to understand.” *° 

While assistant to the mistress of novices, Sister Thérése warned 
the novices: “Do not imagine that to become perfect it is neces- 
sary to do great things.’”’?7 In her own life and in her doctrine 
we look in vain for that which we could call unusual or heroic. 
She was not chagrined at the absence of great works in her life, 
for she realized the importance of humility and utter dependence 
on God. She could also see clearly the similarity between her own 
hidden and humble life and that of the Mother of Jesus at Nazar- 
eth. Therefore, St. Thérése was not dazzled by the heroic actions 
and great deeds which the world admires, for she understood that 
“even the greatest works are of no value without love.” 18 


The spiritual doctrine of St. Thérése rests on the dogma of the 
fatherhood of God and our status as His adopted children. God 
is our Father and we are His children by adoption, and the bond 
of the union that exists between the two is the bond of love. 
Hence, if sanctity consists in the most intimate union between 
God and the just soul, then the greater the mutual love, the great- 
er the sanctity. Thus, charity is the essence of Christian perfec- 
tion and sanctity. Yet, St. Thérése does not stress the activity of 
love on her own part, for she was not seeking primarily to give 
something to God or to perform great works for God, but to be 
permeated and transformed by divine love. In other words, her 
notion of sanctity was not so much the result of her own efforts, 
even under the impetus of God’s grace, but of God’s operations 
in her through the working of the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

The doctrine of spiritual childhood demands utter abandon- 
ment to God, our Father, complete surrender to His will and 
merciful love. This surrender presupposes great trust and a filial] 
confidence in the heavenly Father and a recognition of the fact 


16 Jbid., chap. 11. St. Thérése does not intend to condemn the use of a method 
in mental prayer, for she realized that each soul must proceed in accordance with 
the graces and gifts which it receives from God. The generality of souls need a 
method of some kind and they should follow it as long as it proves helpful. 

17 Apostolic Process, no. 1277, Sister Martha of Jesus. 


18 Autobiography, chap 8. 
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that God cares for us. This, in turn, presupposes true humility 
and a sense of our own littleness. The proud man can never be- 
come a little child; therefore, the proud will never enter the 
kingdom of heaven, which is reserved for little children. But the 
humble soul, convinced of its own nothingness, far from being 
amazed at its own imperfections, is thankfully surprised that it 
does not have greater faults. Such a soul can even rejoice in its 
imperfections because they humiliate and abase it before God. It 
learns to live with its imperfections, while sedulously avoiding 
deliberate sins. 

In spite of the great insistence on humility and self-effacement, 
the doctrine of spiritual childhood does not aim at the degrada- 
tion of human dignity nor the denial of God-given graces and 
gifts. This would be opposed to true humility, which is founded 
on truth. Together with the practice of the virtues which lead to 
self-detachment and subjection, one must also exercise the vir- 
tues of strength and action: magnanimity and fortitude. These 
are the virtues of the apostle and of the soul which is zealous for 
the diffusion of God’s love among men. When these virtues of 
the active life are blended in perfect harmony with the virtues of 


the contemplative life, humility is prevented from degenerating 
into timidity or scrupulosity and apostolic zeal is protected against 
pride and vanity. 


THE LOVE oF Gop 


The doctrine of St. Thérése stresses under a particular aspect 
the essential truth that the source and essence of all sanctity is 
charity. It is the love of God that makes saints. However much 
one’s external works, mortifications, or practice of prayer may 
serve as means to sanctity or as manifestations of the love of God, 
it is not what we do that makes us saints, but the love with which 
we do it. 


Both in His life and in His teaching, the blessed Savior taught 
us that love is the very core of sanctity. ‘““Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with 
thy whole strength. This is the greatest and first commandment. 
And the second is like to this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself. On these two commandments dependeth the whole law 
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and the prophets.” 1° St. Paul says that love is the fulfillment of 
the law. *° St. Augustine has given us the famous axiom: “Love 
God and do what you will; you will not sin.” The apostolic 
preacher, St. Dominic, said: “I have studied in the book of love 
more than in any other. Love teaches everything.” St. ‘Teresa of 
Avila urged her nuns to strive for that state in the spiritual life 
where their sole occupation would be to love, and St. John of the 
Cross asserted that the smallest act of pure love is more useful to 
the Church than a great number of external works. St. Thérése 
of Lisieux, answering a question concerning the attainment of 
sanctity, stated: ‘““You ask me how to attain perfection. I know 
only one means: love.” 4 


Here, then, we have the secret of spiritual childhood. It de- 
mands a love that is universal, constant, and increasingly ardent. 
In its universality, the love of God’s child embraces not only the 
great and difficult works but, what is sometimes more difficult, 
the ordinary and monotonous duties of one’s state in life. Love 
consecrates and supernaturalizes these works, thus making them 
coin for an increase of grace and sanctity. In this way, one reach- 
es sanctity by fidelity to the ordinary tasks and duties of daily 
life. In all that the faithful soul does, it can say that its main 
occupation is to love. That, after all, is the primary occupation 
of all God’s children; that is the primary thing that God asks of 
His children: “My child, give Me thy heart.” 


Such is the “‘little way” taught by St. Thérése in her doctrine 
of spiritual childhood. It is a way approved by the Church and 
it is a way which every soul, regardless of vocation, can follow 
with all security. It is not an easy way, however, for it is not easy 
for sinful man to be faithful in little things, to be constant in 
love, and to seek God in all that he does. Perhaps no one has 
spoken more ardently about the doctrine of spiritual childhood 
nor explained it in a more masterly fashion than Pope Benedict 
XV: 


The child realizes its weakness and can give us a great lesson on this 
point, calling our attention to the indispensable condition of all sanctity, 
namely, the realization of our frailty and our incapacity for any good. 

19 Matt. 22:38-40. 20 Rom. 13:10. 

21 Letter to Marie Guérin, 1894. 
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Spiritual childhood “excludes all feeling of pride, or the presumptuous 
thought of attaining a supernatural end by merely natural means, and 
the deceptive wish to rely on oneself in the hour of danger and tempta- 
tion. On the other hand, it presupposes a living faith in the existence 
of God, a practical homage to His power and mercy, a confident recourse 
to the providence of Him who alone can give us the grace to avoid evil 
and to do good.” Thus, whether regarded from the negative or the 
positive point of view, the qualities of this spiritual childhood are most 
admirable, and one can understand why our Lord Jesus Christ has 
pointed to it as a necessary condition to obtain eternal life. “Amen, I 
say to you, unless you be converted and become as little children, you 
shall not enter the kingdom of heaven.” *? How eloquent a lesson against 
the error and ambition of those who, considering the kingdom of heaven 
as an earthly empire, dream of occupying the first places and ask who 
will be the greatest! But in order to make it clear that pre-eminence in 
the kingdom of heaven will be the prerogative of, spiritual childhood, 
the Lord continued: “Whoever shall humble himself as this little child, 
he is the greater in the kingdom of heaven.” ** On another occasion, 
some mothers brought Him their little ones that He might bless them, 
and when the disciples wanted to keep them away from Him, Jesus be- 
came indignant and said: “Suffer little children to come unto Me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of God.” And He continued: 
“Amen I say to you, whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God 
as a little child, shall not enter into it.” ** 


It is of great importance to note the force of the language used by 
our divine Lord. The Son of God was not content to assert positively 
that the kingdom of God belongs to children, or that whosoever should 
become as a little child would be the greatest in the kingdom of heaven. 
In addition to this, He taught most explicitly that all who do not become 
as little children are excluded from His kingdom. Now, when a teacher 
adopts various methods to inculcate the same lesson, does he not thereby 
indicate how important he considers that lesson to be? If He uses so 
many ways to drive home this lesson to His disciples, it is because He 
wishes, by one means or another, to make sure that they will understand 
it. From this we must conclude that the divine Master expressly desired 
His disciples to see in spiritual childhood the necessary condition for 
obtaining eternal life. 

In the face of this insistent and forceful teaching, it would seem im- 
possible that any soul should still fail to follow this way of confidence 
and self-surrender, especially since the words of Christ declare, not merely 
in a general manner, but with special emphasis, that this way of living 











22 Matt. 18:3. 23 Ibid., 18:4 24Mark 10:15. 
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is obligatory, even for those who have lost the innocence of childhood. 
There are some who try to persuade themselves that this way of childhood 
and self-surrender is reserved only for those souls who have not lost their 
first innocence. They do not think it possible that spiritual childhood 
can be practiced by those who have lost this original simplicity. But do 
not the words of the divine Master, “Unless ye be converted and become 
as little children,” indicate the absolute necessity of a change, and con- 
sequently the effort to effect that change? “Unless ye be converted”: 
there is the indication of a change which the disciples of Christ must 
undergo in order to become children once more. And who else must be- 
come a child “once more” but he who no longer is one? “Unless ye 
become as little children” indicates that there must be some real work 
on the part of the mature man who wishes to become again what he has 
not been for a long time. The words of Jesus, “Unless you become as 
little children,” imply the obligation to strive to regain the lost qualities 


of childhood.” 75 


25 Discourse of Pope Benedict XV, August 14, 1921, on the occasion of the 
declaration of the heroic character of the virtues of St. Thérése. 





Problems of the Lay Christian 


Dorothy Dohen 


I SHOULD be quite embarrassed if this article were taken to 

be an attempt at any sort of definitive treatment of the evan- 
gelical counsels in the lives of lay people. At the most I hope to 
suggest some of the complexities that arise when lay people try 
to practice the counsels, to indicate some developments in think- 
ing among lay people who are serious about striving for sanctity, 
and to make a few suggestions about possible areas of inquiry 
and further thought for both priests and lay people who are in- 
terested in the subject. 

To my mind the recent publication in America of the English 
translation of Father Congar’s masterful work, Lay People in the 
Church, should mark the beginning here of deeper thought 
given to the spirituality of lay people as well as to the theology of 
the laity. Perhaps ten years ago it was permissible that the lay apos- 
tolate should be characterized more by enthusiasm than by depth, 
and that the fact of the lay person’s call to sanctity should be 
stressed without too much meditation on the way this call was 
to be realized. But now, it seems to me, it is time that we give 
more serious consideration to the way, exert ourselves to think 
behind the cliches that so rapidly develop in any area of thought 
or action because of the human desire for the security of pat 
answers, and let ourselves argue with one another—not, of course, 


1 Translated by Donald Attwater. (Westminster, Maryland: Newman Press). 
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about the essence of sanctity, but as to the means of its accom- 
plishment in particular human circumstances. 

It was to be expected that for a long time the lay people who 
desired to be saints should pattern their spirituality on religious 
lines. With the response to the call for Catholic Action there 
was, needless to say, a sharp looking-into and examination of the 
differences between lay and religious life, but at the same time 
there was an understandable timidity about departing from ac- 
cepted means and methods in the spiritual life. I remember, for 
example, about thirteen or fourteen years ago, one of my friends 
having the honesty to admit that she did not find the Imitation 
of Christ helpful at all, and that she thought it was very confus- 
ing to lay people. At the time she was giving expression to a 
thought which many people, accustomed to finding the Imitation 
in their rooms as they made their annual retreat, dared not 
vocalize. By now this remark about the Imitation is common- 
place. And many lay people are encouraged to seek directly in 
the Gospels the way to perfection which the Imitation, written 
in a particular time and culture and for followers of a particular 


way of life, had obscured from their view. ” 


UNAVOIDABLE ‘TENSION 


It should be recognized, however, that for lay people starting 
out in the spiritual life, a holy card that says, “Seek not to put 
creatures from you until you are alone with God,” is more con- 
fusing than illuminating. Needless to say, perfect charity alone 
is going to resolve the tension between the demands of lay living 
and “aloneness” with God. The lay person is going to flounder 
around for years between the demands of his work in the world 
—‘‘his respect for secondary causes,” as Father Congar puts it— 
and the increasing demands of detachment, as he advances in 
prayer. But this tension has to be recognized. When it has been 


2 The above paragraph is not meant to be a summary dismissal of the Imitation. 
We have suffered too much from the rejection of the traditional spiritual writings 
of saints of the Church on superficial grounds. It amused me several months ago 
to see the lecture of a well-known priest, who evidently had spoken on this very 
problem of the adaptation of traditional Christian ideas and ideals to modern 
circumstances, headlined in a diocesan paper: “Father So and So says ‘Throw 
out the old spiritual books,’” and in smaller type, “But we can keep St. Teresa 
and St. John of the Cross.” 
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resolved by ignoring one or the other apparently contradictory 
demands, disaster seems to follow. Either the lay person becomes 
the now-classic “nunk,” who has little or no contact with the 
people around him, who withdraws almost completely from the 
existing social and political world, and who often ends up alien- 
ating his spouse and offspring from the pursuit of the Christian 
life; or he pursues an exterior Christian life, is vitally interested 
in a social apostolate, and eventually gives up all but the neces- 
sary prayer, under the conviction that detachment and the quest 
for union with God are “for the birds.” 


I feel strongly that this tension should be recognized and not 
dismissed hurriedly or resolved with a superficial answer, for I 
think it underlies the reason why some young people who have 
started out with audacity to climb the heights of sanctity, after a 
while are content to be mediocre Christians, or, perhaps worse, 
become disillusioned and bitter toward the spiritual guides who 
originally inspired them to a way of life which they now reject 
as unrealistic, and go overboard embracing a world which they 
never properly evaluated in the first place. 


THE COUNSELS AND LAy LIFE 


This has an immediate connection with the practice of the 
evangelical counsels in lay life. Lack of sufficient inquiry into the 
essence of the spirit of poverty, for example, as well as to its 
practical applications for people living in the world, has led some 
young people into following a poverty (and in some cases, even 
making a vow of poverty) which they later reject completely. 
The possible tragedy in such a case is not that they reject a prac- 
tice which (let us face it!) is unrealistic for the circumstances in 
which they are placed, leads sometimes toward injustice and ir- 
responsibility to their family and others dependent upon them, 
and may seriously hamper their apostolate, but that they throw 
out altogether any ideal of detachment from material things. 

The young couple who previous to their marriage gave no 
thought to the morrow and felt that poverty meant “not having 
any money in the bank” or not choosing a job with a financial 
future, when they are faced with an expanding family, lament 
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their past stands as they see their present responsibilities. * ‘The 
danger is that, instead of re-evaluating their position on material 
things in the light of the Christian ideal and, perhaps, honestly 
admitting that their past imprudence was motivated more by 
romanticism than by spiritual principle, they give up the quest 
for perfection and settle for the same goals as their suburban 
neighbors. 


One wonders if it might be better if the classic trio of “pover- 
ty, chastity, and obedience” were not applied to lay life in the 
first place. Certainly in studying the Gospels any sincere Chris- 
tian would discover the spirit which underlies all three. He 
would see that the temptations he battles in his own life reduce 
themselves to the classic “the world, the flesh, and the pride of 
life” and that the remedies are still the same: the spirit of pover- 
ty to overcome the spirit of the world; chastity—the flesh; obe- 
dience (or the mortification of self-will)—the pride of life. But 
the difficulty arises that in using this terminology of the three 
vows of religion we are moved, sometimes unconsciously, to in- 
terpret these counsels of the Gospel in terms of the traditional 
religious life. 


This is so even when we make some obvious adaptations for 
life in the world. For instance, a lay woman wonders how much 
she should spend on her dress (a problem that a nun does not 
have). She can take the easy way out and ask her director to 
decide (as the nun would ask her superior for a particular per- 
mission) whether it should be $10.98, $17.95, or $45. But while 
such a procedure might be useful for a temporary means of 
mortification (both for the directed and the director), I ques- 
tion its value in the long run, not only because it’s highly im- 
practical (the poor priest can’t possibly deal with the question in 
all its ramifications—especially if the lady is an odd size!), but 


3 It should be remarked in this connection that not all aberrations in the pur- 
suit of poverty have come about through mistaken notions of perfection or wrong 
spiritual guidance. Call it what you will—-a psychological twist or a neurotic 
tendency—but often it is some aberration in the individual himself. that makes him 
reject the world under the guise of following poverty. Possessions, property, inter- 
esting work, position among one’s associates, need to be recognized as good things 
and accepted as such before they can be healthy and holily transcended in an 
act of love of God. 
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also, and primarily, because it is an abdication of responsibility. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF LAYMEN 


If a person has a vocation to live in the world and exercise an 
apostolate “of the world,” if he is to be actively engaged in the 
area of temporal realities, he has to take responsibility for his 
own actions. Any other course in the long run involves injustice 
to other people, either to individual persons or to society in gen- 
eral. The monk has relinquished his claims upon the world and 
the world’s claims upon him. He has cut his ties with other peo- 
ple. His sacrificing the primary responsibility of a wife and a 
family allows him to be free to follow poverty according to a 
rule, as it makes him free to obey. His admission into religious 
life implies that he is free from responsibility; that he has not 
involved himself in any temporal responsibility that he cannot 
in justice relinquish. But the lay person who has chosen to re- 
main a lay person has chosen to take upon himself responsibility 
for other human beings and for temporal works that have a claim 
upon him. 


The husband of Blessed Anna Maria Taigi, when her director 
suggested to her that she should live a life of total continence, 
put the case squarely when he replied that if she wanted that she 
should have been a nun. The perfection of fruitful married life 
excludes the perfection of dedicated virginity, and vice versa. 
But as Jacques Leclercq points out in his book Religious Voca- 
tion, there is the human tendency of wanting to claim the per- 
fection of all states and virtues. He sees this particularly in the 
case of certain attempts at the formation of secular institutes 
when the people involved want to practice a poverty as absolute 
as that attainable in monastic orders while at the same time they 
want to have the personal means and freedom for an apostolate 
both “in and of the world.” 


Even those lay persons who have decided to follow perfect 
chastity and refrain from marriage, if they live in the world, 
have responsibilities to other people, their parents, sisters and 
brothers, nieces and nephews, business associates, friends, neigh- 
bors, etc. ‘The fact that the Holy See apparently wants to keep 
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any communal living in secular institutes down to a bare mini- 
mum suggests this recognition that the security of religious life 
(as exemplified by living in community) is incompatible with the 
responsibilities of lay life. 


SPIRITUAL SECURITY 


Some of the attraction of non-religious (and this would include 
so-called “secular” priests as well as lay people) for the actual 
vows of poverty and obedience comes from a deep-rooted desire 
for spiritual security. Is it in keeping with the spirit of poverty 
for me to spend money on this vacation? Should we save money 
to buy a home for our children or should we put it aside to pay 
for their education in Catholic high schools and colleges? Should 
we try to practice continence when there are serious conditions 
in the family that make another child seem unwise at the present 
time, or is it better if we simply “go ahead and trust in Provi- 
dence’? These are a few of the questions lay people have to 
answer for themselves. 


As the desire to please God grows there is an increasing reali- 
zation of the spiritual insecurity of lay life. A person who seeks 
detachment from material goods in order to open his heart more 
completely to the love of Christ sees more readily than another 
how he can fool himself into thinking that he needs such and 
such a thing for his apostolate. Oh, if he only had a superior to 
tell him what course would be in keeping with poverty! But as 
it is, he must decide for himself, accepting the insecurity of not 
knowing whether or not he has made the right decision or done 
the best thing. * 


The insecurity of lay life is increased as responsibilities to 
other people often make it imperative that one choose not “the 
best” but “the good.” Any lay person who has been seriously 
striving for perfection knows how often that proverb proves its 


4The place this insecurity itself can have as a means toward detachment is 
something that needs further exploration. If ultimately any soul—including one 
who is consecrated to God in religion and has all the helps of the common life— 
must come to realize his absolute dependence on God alone, his utter need for 
God’s mercy, cannot the insecurity of lay life be an excellent means toward this 
realization? 
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pertinency. This is particularly so for married people. When it 
was pointed out some time ago by a theologian ® that it was a mis- 
taken notion that people had to ask permission from their con- 
fessor to practice rhythm, many lay people were surprised. ‘The 
desire to get a priest to give a definite answer so that they would 
know they were “right’”’ had obscured the truth that the decision 
to have marital intercourse is the couple’s own responsibility, as 
well as the truth that the rights of the other spouse often prevent 
a person from following what he himself would consider more 
perfect. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE COUNSELS 


If the literal observance of the counsels—especially of poverty 
and obedience—seems to be impossible because of responsibili- 
ties that are inherent in lay life, are we to conclude that the coun- 
sels themselves have no place in a scheme of lay spirituality? It 
would be a misinterpretation of what I have written to make that 
inference; for if the actual observance of the vows is incompati- 
ble with life in the world, the attitudes of soul they represent 
are basic to Christian perfection. Viewed negatively as means to 
conquer the world, the flesh, and the devil, or positively as pre- 
paring a man for union with God in ordering his relations with 
the external world, his capacity for human love, and his will ac- 
cording to the designs of God, the spiritual realities of the coun- 
sels are of absolute importance for perfection. In fact, since the 
lay person has not transcended the demands of material realities, 
of human love, and of his free will in the one act of religious 
profession; and since he is concerned with the things of this 
world, makes use of the flesh, and exercises his will in responsibil- 
ity and decision, his growth in charity depends upon a constant 
and continual effort to live according to the spirit of the Gospels. 


This is especially so since conditions in the world today are 
such that ‘‘ordinary” virtue often requires “heroic” virtue. In the 
matter of marital chastity, for example, in our sensate culture, 


5F, E. Klueg, O.P., “Marriage and Rhythm,” Integrity, VII (1953), p. 11. 
Prudence dictates, of course, that in such a weighty matter advice be sought from 
those experienced in making moral decisions, but theirs is not the responsibility 
of making the final decision. 
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is it an exaggeration to judge that a couple who because of com- 
pelling circumstances make the decision to observe continence 
over a period of years are being not merely “virtuous” but her- 
oic? It would seem today that it is not rare that heroism is de- 
manded, and—as our Holy Father has remarked—‘“exercised to 
a degree and to an extent which would have been thought im: 
possible in days gone by,” not necessarily in the striving for 
higher perfection, but simply to remain in grace. 

What practical steps should be taken to acquire the self- 
discipline and attitude of soul that the evangelical counsels de- 
mand; and how detachment from the goods of the world, from 
inordinate love for other human beings, and (most difficult of 
all) from ourselves can be attained in daily living—these are 
questions needing much careful consideration and prayer. Above 
all, we need confidence that through our incorporation into His 
mystical body and by our sharing fully the life of the Church, we 
have the means to fulfill the vocation of the laity—‘the holy 
people of God.” 








St. Fohn Chrysostom 
on Almsgtving 


Bruno H. Vandenberghe, O.P. 


EW Christian orators have had so passionate a love for the 
humble and the poor as St. John Chrysostom, and few have 
succeeded so well in defending their cause. Among the numerous 
sermons and exhortations addressed by him to his people, only 
a very few are sermons on charity, and yet charity under the 
material guise of almsgiving is recommended in almost all, as if 
the whole of Christian morality were reduced to that and as if 
that were its capital point. This it was that won for him the glor- 
ious title of “preacher of almsgiving.” 


It is easy to show that the orator beloved by the people was 
also the advocate and defender of the poor. For sixteen years he 
let no opportunity pass of reminding the faithful of the super- 
natural value of almsgiving and of the eminent dignity of the 
poor in the Church. It will be appropriate to repeat here the 
admirable ‘‘cries’” wrung from him by the miseries of the people 
ravaged by pauperism and slavery, and to recall, at the same 
time, the foundations and the grandeur of Christian charity. The 
word of the Psalmist is always timely: “Blessed is he who hath 
knowledge of the poor and the indigent.” 
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‘THE BENEFACTIONS OF THE CHURCH 


In the time of Chrysostom, after a century at the most of 
freedom, Christian charity was already established. Works of 
assistance—of care for the sick, the poor, and prisoners—had 
been created. In order to come more effectively to the aid of the 
numberless unfortunates and to co-ordinate the various works of 
benevolence, the Church had, in the course of time, acquired 
temporal goods. Chrysostom does not deny the Church the right 
to acquire and possess goods. Nevertheless, with St. Augustine, he 
regrets the poverty of the early times, when the charity of the 
faithful was entirely spontaneous and was imposed upon them 
only by their conscience and their fervor. More than once, he 
voices the regret, and almost the remorse he feels because of the 
Church’s need for material possessions. Hear the complaints of 
Chrysostom: 


It is your hardness which forces the Church to possess fields, tenements, 
vehicles, horses, mules. She would rather have left these to you, and let 
your zeal constitute her riches. The present state of affairs brings with it 
two deplorable results: it deprives you of all merit and it condemns the 
priests of God to concern themselves with things quite other than the 
priesthood. Your love for the goods of the world has frightened your 
shepherds: they have reserved a patrimony for the Church so that the 
widows, the orphans, and the virgins may not be left in abandonment. 
They have done it unwillingly, for their greatest desire was that your 
good will should come to the aid of these unfortunates while they occu- 
pied themselves solely with prayer. You have reduced them to the need 
of acting like men who have the management of secular affairs. 


Deplorable reversal! For if the priest and the laymen are equally ab- 
sorbed by mundane concerns, who will appease God? We no longer 
dare to open our mouths to make ourselves mediators between God and 
men, or to rebuke the excesses of the times, because the Church differs 
in no way from the world. Do you not know that the Apostles did not 
accept sums acquired without work, even for distribution? In our days, 
bishops become managers and men of business. They are forced to leave 
the care of souls for the cares that concern the publicans and the tax- 
gatherers. . . . Priests are distinguished among themselves by the various 
titles that belong to the lucrative functions of civil life instead of being 
distinguished, as the Apostles would have wished, by the remembrance 
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of their sacerdotal functions. Let us restore everything to its proper place: 
let the priests put their noble duties in the place of care for fields and 
houses. Those duties are the ornaments of the Church; they are the 
riches that cause us to rejoice and that are useful to you. We are here 
[at Constantinople] one hundred thousand faithful, and if each were to 
give but a loaf or an obol to one of the poor, all would have plenty and 
your priests would not have to incur so much hatred and so many re- 
proaches because of their attachment to the goods of the world. 


Undoubtedly, when the people see a man who is superior to 
money, they straightway proclaim him worthy to perform these 
fiscal functions. “But for me,’ says Chrysostom, “if this quality 
must take precedence over the rest, it is far from sufficing. With- 
out it, obviously, one would have a ravager instead of a pro- 
tector, and one would have put a wolf in the fold instead of the 
shepherd.” ? This has happened at certain times in the history 
of the Church, and our author is not afraid to recognize it. 
“Formerly, I disdained secular princes,” he says, “because in the 
distribution of honors they had less regard for the merits of in- 
dividuals than for their fortune, their age, or their influence. But, 
since I have seen the same scandals spread amongst us, I am no 
longer so severe. Can one be surprised that the men of the world, 
who seek only esteem for themselves and who work only for 
money, act thus, when those who, exteriorly at least, profess to 
renounce worldly vanities, do no better?” ® 


It is necessary, then, to have serious moral qualities and also 
real ability as an administrator to set oneself to the task of a 
priest or a bishop. God knows that the alms distributed by the 
Churches of Antioch and Constantinople in the time of Chrysos- 
tom were great! How many poor, widows, virgins, they fed daily! 
Three thousand were inscribed on the rolls at Antioch—three 
thousand poor persons, without counting the crippled, the sick, 


THE INDIGENT CLASSES 


From the beginning of his ministry, Chrysostom had been 


1 Hom. 85, 3 f. in Matt.: PG, 58, 761 f. 
2 De sac., 3, 16; PG, 48, 655. 
8 Ibid., 15; PG, 48, 653. 
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the lepers, the prisoners, the servants of the altar, the strangers, 
and the many others whom the Church received, clothed, and 
fed. If, then, she held property, it was so that she could meet the 
expenses needed for their maintenance—enormous expenses 
which, in fact, equalled the receipts—and it was the inhuman 
avarice of the rich that constrained her to possess this property. 
struck by the inhumanity of the rich towards the two indigent 
classes of that time: the slaves and the poor. The slave sometimes 
rehabilitated himself by skill and good fortune, and Chrysostom, 
as we know, advocated his enfranchisement; but the poor, slave 
or free, was the outcast of society. For him all the affronts, all the 
insults, all the miseries. A daily witness of the abjection, the 
scorn, or the indifference inspired by their poverty, Chrysostom 
made himself their defender. An admirable task that he fulfilled 
with all the zeal of a soul inspired, with all the success of one 
sent by God. Never did his eloquence take a more sublime flight 
than when he beheld the extreme misery of the poor dying of 
hunger in the street and felt his heart moved by compassion for 
their privations. 


Entering the church to speak of almsgiving, he began thus: 


“I come to discharge towards you, my brethren, an august mission, a 
mission as importar?t as it is legitimate. I come in the name of the poor 
who, like you, dwell in this great city.” It is they who have sent me to 
you. To charge me with this office, they have employed no discourse; they 
have held no assembly, engaged in no deliberation; the mere sight of 
their miseries has dictated the step that I am taking. In traversing the 
streets of the public square to come to this enclosure, my eyes met at 
every step some of these unfortunates lying stretched upon the ground, 
some with mutilated hands, others deprived of sight, others covered with 
sores, without hope of cure, exposing to the gaze of all the loathsome 
wounds they were unable to hide. To remain silent in such circumstances, 
not to arouse in their behalf your charity, would show on my part the 
most cruel insensibility; all the more so since the words of the Apostle 
that have just been read to you provide me with a natural opportunity 
for doing so. It is always useful to speak of almsgiving, because there is 
not a moment in which we do not ourselves need to merit the mercy of 
the Lord by exercising mercy towards our brethren. But it is especially 
in the present rigorous season that this duty should be most sacred to us. 
At any other time of the year, the poor have many more resources. If 
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they lack clothing, at least the warmth of the sun protects them against 
their nakedness. They can safely do without a bed and without footgear; 
the water of the fountains suffices for their drink and a few vegetables 
for their food. Besides this, they have more opportunities for work. Their 
arms serve for the construction of buildings, for the cultivation of the 
earth, for the outfitting of ships. But in this season everything fails them 
at once, and yet in it their needs are multiplied, increasing with the 
privations they feel, overcome as they are by hunger within and by cold 
without. In default of any other means of subsistence, let us stretch out 
to them a kindly hand and let us give them, if not wages, at least alms. 
Let us bring St. Paul up with us into this pulpit, St. Paul, that great 
procurator of all the poor, distinguished more than all the rest by his 
indefatigable zeal in serving them. He knew the importance of this duty; 
that is why, to all the ordinances he prescribed, to all the counsels he 
gave, he added a particular precept in this matter, making of this doc- 
trine the crown of Christian life. * 


The same charity that had led Chrysostom to make himself 
the champion of his fellow citizens at a time when the conse- 
quences of their rebellion tried them so cruelly urged him to 
undertake the defense of the poor and the unfortunate oppressed 
by the rich. What hardness they had towards the disinherited of 
this world! What greed for riches! What scandalous luxury in 
clothing, houses, furnishings, equipage, and number of domestics! 
Chrysostom spoke out against it with a superb violence that must 
be recalled. He had just risen up against the odious refinement 
of luxury among the decadent Byzantines who had to have beds, 
chairs, tableware, cooking utensils, and even vessels designed for 
the basest uses made of pure silver: 


I know well, he continued, that many deride me for thus obstinately 
combatting these abuses. No matter. It is enough if my discourses are 
profitable to some. It pleases me to repeat that wealth is the cause of 
folly. Amorous of luxury, if you had good enough in your hands, you 
would end by wishing that the walls of the cities, the earth, and the sky 
were made of gold.® 


O madness! O stupidity! Beside you, a creature made in the image of 


4 De eleemosyna, Sermo 1; PG, 51, 261 f. 
5 Hom., 7, 5 in ad Col.; PG, 62, 350. 
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God dies of poverty, and your concern is that your base vessels shall be 
made of pure silver! My words make you blush! Rather let your shame 
come from the intemperance of your luxury, and blush for your own bar- 
barism. It is your wives, you say, who drag you into this infamous conduct, 
but it is you who help to carry out these extravagances. If they dared, 
they would have their hair, their eyebrows, their lips, sheathed in gold. 
This is not an exaggeration. I have learned that the king of the Persians 
has a golden beard, his barbers having found a way to encase each of 
the hairs of his head in a sheath of gold. Glory to You, O Christ, who 
has delivered us from so much horror and folly! As for you, Christians, 
know that you are not only counseled, but commanded to renounce all 
fantasies of misplaced luxury. Let him understand me who will. But 
know well that I will not suffer such excesses. To those who scandalize 
Christians and pagans alike by their manners, I shall forbid entrance 
to the church. 


No, truly. I cannot suffer this softness and these infamous sump- 
tuosities. I cannot suffer it that the Church, having so many of the rich 
among her children, is unable to succor those who are poor. One starves, 
while another is surfeited with wine; one uses silver for the vilest pur- 
poses, while another has no bread to eat. No, I cannot tolerate such 
cruelty, such disorder. 


Your dogs are fed with care, and you permit, not a man, but Jesus 
Christ Himself, to die of hunger! Men whom God has made in His image 
are covered with evil rags and couched almost naked on straw, and you 
have no pity for them! And the mule that carries your wife is covered 
with magnificent housings, and its crib is lined with gold, while the 
members of Jesus Christ, for whom He shed His blood, have not the 
barest necessaries! ® (In ps. 48.) 


You live in three-storied houses and the beggar has not even a roof 
to shelter him; you lie on downy beds and he has not even a pillow... 
and when you hoard grain, and raise prices, and invent new forms of 
usury, what hope of salvation have you?‘ 


Chrysostom had a “social sense’ and concern for the “com- 
munity” and strove to inspire it in the rich. His vehement de- 
nunciations showed plainly the lengths to which greedy hearts 
can go. 


6 In ps. 48; PG, 55, 508. 
7 Hom. 17, 3 in II ad Cor.; PG, 61, 522. 
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COMMUNITY OF Goops 


These, according to Chrysostom, are the characteristics of the 
passion for riches: stupidity, madness, inhumanity, baseness. One 
word summarizes them: blindness. Deplorable blindness which 
hides from those who have it the uses of wealth and the purposes 
for which riches may be acquired. In this last respect especially 
blindness is disastrous. “If you are rich,” taught Chrysostom, “‘it is 
not for yourselves, but for others,” and, against those who forgot 
this rule, the “rapacious,” as he called them after St. Paul, his 
indignation was unbounded. Like mountebanks who make a 
thousand efforts to learn their jugglery, but know nothing of real 
and serious life, the rapacious exhaust themselves in the conquest 
of gold, and when they have acquired it, they do not know how 
to use it. In his fervor, Chrysostom does not hesitate to say that 
even goods acquired by legitimate inheritance come from a 
poisoned source: 


Can you indeed, going back from generation to generation, show that 
that fortune was just in its origin? No, you cannot; for its source must 
necessarily be poisoned by fraud of some kind. Why so? Because in the 
beginning God did not make this one rich and that one poor; at the 
moment of creation, He did not point out treasures to one, while making 
it impossible for another to find them; He gave to all the same earth. 
Whence comes it, then, that, the earth being a common good, you 
possess acres without number, while your neighbor has not so much as 
a clod? My father left them to me, you say. And who left them to your 
father? His ancestors. Nevertheless, the source must be found, if one goes 
back far enough. Jacob was rich, but it was as a reward for his labors. § 


Chrysostom declares plainly in this text his scorn for the wealth 
in lands, in houses, and in capital of the opulent citizens of Anti- 
och, wealth dishonestly acquired in more than one case. On the 
other hand, he admits the legitimacy of personal appropriation 
when it is founded on labor. Such was the pastoral wealth: of Job, 
of Abraham, of the great sheiks of the desert. This preference of 
our author for the riches that are the fruit of labor does not 
prevent him from recognizing, like all the other Fathers, the 
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legitimacy of various personal appropriations legally admitted. 
Nevertheless, he goes beyond the other Fathers when he develops 
his personal thesis on the superiority of collective appropriation. 
Asking himself the question whether it is not an evil to keep for 
oneself goods that might serve the general welfare, he reasons as 
follows: 


The earth with all its extent, is it not the Lord’s? Inasmuch as our 
possessions are those of our common Master’s, should they not profit also 
our fellow servitors? All the goods of masters are common property; is 
not that the rule of great houses? All, for example, receive in them an 
equal ration of wheat; it comes from the granary of the family, and the 
dwelling of the master is for all. Equally common are the imperial 
possessions: the towns, the squares, the walks, belong to everyone; we 
are all entitled to them by the same right. . . . Now, with regard to these 
common goods, there is no dispute; peace is complete. But there is quar- 
relling over private houses and capital. The chilling words, yours and 
mine, what causes are they not of disputes and difficulties! Take them 
away, and there are no more controversies, no more enmities. Thus com- 


munity is much better for us and is found much more in nature than 
property. ® 


Why, then, not conceive the plan of an ideal state in which 
such a community of goods would prevail? Chrysostom thought 
of it, indeed, and one day at Constantinople he expressed him- 
self very clearly in favor of this solution. If he advocated com- 
munity of goods, it was obviously not economic communism that 
he envisaged, but the religious communism of charity, as it was 
practiced in the whole primitive Church of Jerusalem. Comment- 
ing on the Acts of the Apostles, Chrysostom, then the Bishop of 
Constantinople, describes with pleasure the life of the first Chris- 
tian community, to which each contributed his fields, his posses- 
sions, his houses. “I do not speak,” he adds, “‘of slaves, for there 
were none then, but probably they had been set free.” He be- 
lieved he had shown that the perfect union of the first Christians 
lay in perfect voluntary poverty, for, by divesting themselves of 
their goods, they had dried up the source of all iniquity. It was 
as it is in the paternal dwelling where all the children are equal. 


9 Ibid.: PG, 62, 563 f. 
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This perfect equality made of them a society of celestial spirits; 
they had made a paradise of earth and so attained perfection. 


This communal regime of the faithful at Jerusalem, Chrysos- 
tom paints in words only, to savor its attractiveness, for it is not 
possible to behold it in reality. Nevertheless, he adds: “Even to- 
day, if that were done, we should live more happily, both rich and 
poor, and the poor would be no more happy because of it than 
the rich.”” And so, evoking before his audience this touching mem- 
ory of the golden age of the faith, the orator persuades himself 
that this dream is not entirely chimerical, even from the eco- 
nomic point of view. 

“Let us calculate,” he says. “There are in Constantinople 
100,000 Christians. Their total fortune amounts to 1,000,000 
pounds in gold—or perhaps two or three times that amount. 
There are not more than 50,000 poor in the-capital. The funds 
would suffice then for their daily food; besides, one could reduce 
the expense by having them eat in common.” And if the funds 
became exhausted? Chrysostom does not believe that that would 
ever happen, for the grace of God, which is more abundant, 
would supply all. The pagans themselves, attracted by the gen- 
erosity of the move, would contribute to its accomplishment. And 
Chrysostom, carried away by the idea, more generous than wise 
and enlightened, speaks of it as if it were already going to be put 
into practice: “Obey me, and everything will be accomplished 
successfully and with order; and if God gives us life, I believe 
that we will resolve upon this way of living.’ 1° 


Seizing upon these texts, certain authors have come to the con- 
clusion that Chrysostom really wished to make an attempt at col- 
lectivism, properly speaking; if he did not succeed in putting his 
desires into effect, it was, they think, because his difficulties with 
the civil authorities prevented him from doing so! 


First, it must be remarked that there was oratorical hyperbole 
in the speaker’s words; then, that this pious design occupied only 
a small place in his mind; and, finally, that the community of 
goods which characterized the cradle of the gospel was a com- 
munity of charity that presupposed: (1) a voluntary poverty 
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such as that accepted by monks; (2) a holy fraternity in which 
all the members have but one heart and one mind; (3) a stand- 
ard of life by no means high, since it would be governed by fru- 
gality. In a word, this community of goods was a community of 
poverty, which itself is but a renunciation for the purpose of 
obtaining eternal life. 

On the whole, the efforts of Chrysostom were intended less to 
revive the special character of the collectivism of Jerusalem than 
to revive the eager charity of the early faithful. That was why he 
preached with indefatigable zeal charity towards men as the most 
perfect manifestation of the love of God. To limit poverty, to 
suppress the most flagrant social inequalities, to provide for the 
needs of the poor, these are the duties of charity. Duties that 
Chrysostom summarized in one word: almsgiving. 


ALMSGIVING, THE Foop OF CHARITY 


Almsgiving, in the language of Chrysostom, had a much broad- 
er meaning than it has in modern usage. For Chrysostom, alms- 
giving is the food of charity; charity is nourished and maintained 
by almsgiving. To give alms is to open one’s heart wide to all 
human miseries, spiritual as well as corporal. It is to display gen- 
uine kindness to one’s neighbor: to succor the poor, assist the 
sick, help the oppressed, come to the aid of those in distress, 
weep with those who mourn, rejoice with those who are joyful, 
give good advice, and the like. Almsgiving, then, is spiritual as 
well as corporal. Indeed, spiritual almsgiving is the greater of 
the two: 


It is better, nobler, and more perfect; for by it one drives out, not 
famine, but a fatal death. This was the ministry the Apostles exercised 
with so much generosity; for this, they assigned to their subordinates 
the distribution of alms, devoting themselves to helping men by instruc- 
tion. 4 

Just as the body is less than the soul, so corporal almsgiving, which 
distributes funds to the poor, is inferior to spiritual almsgiving, which, 
through salutary counsel and continual exhortation, brings back to the 
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straight path the negligent and the slothful by showing them the hide- 
ousness of vice and the marvellous beauty of the virtue that is pleasing 


to God.” 


In its origin, the word almsgiving comes from the feeling of 
natural compassion excited in our hearts by the sight of suffering. 
It is so natural to man to feel pity over the sorrows of his fellow 
men that he cannot see even animals suffer without pity; the very 
sight of a lion whelp softens him. Pity is the soul of the world. It 
is impossible for an elevated soul not to be accessible to com- 
passion, just as it is impossible for a compassionate soul not to be 
an elevated soul. This quality of soul is the one most like to God. 


If one wishes to be like God, Chrysostom teaches, he must im- 
itate Him in His mercy. Jesus Christ does not say: If you would 
be like God, slay your body, mortify your flesh, purify your heart, 
raise your mind to Him in prayer; these virtues, necessary as they 
are to salvation, are not, after all, the character and the essence 
of God. But goodness, compassion, mercy, and charity, these are 
at once the nature of God and His work. 

Almsgiving in itself alone is more perfect than virginity; it is 
superior to penance, and even to martyrdom: the reason for this 
is fully expressed: “For to be a virgin, to fast, to sleep on the 
bare floor—painful as these are to human nature—concerns on- 
ly him who performs these acts; it does not contribute to the 
salvation of anyone else. Almsgiving, on the contrary, extends to 
all and embraces the members of Jesus Christ. Now, there is more 
perfection in the acts which extend to many than in those which 
concern but one.” 1% 

The value of almsgiving resides, then, in seeking the common 
good under the inspiration of charity. A doctrine in perfect con- 
formity with the idea Chrysostom has of the mystical body of 
Christ: ‘““We are one body, parts and members of one another. 
Let us then not act as though we were separate and let none say: 
Such a one is not my friend, or my relative, or my neighbor, and 
I have nothing in common with him.” On these considerations, 


12 Hom. 3, 4 in Gen.; PG, 53, 37. 
13 Hom. 6, 2 in ad Titum; PG, 62, 698. 
14 Hom. 15, 3 in Joan.; PG, 59, 101. 
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Chrysostom bases the duty of charity and of almsgiving, the funda- 
mental obligation of the Christian, and one that is entirely proper 
to him: “There is nothing that distinguishes the Christian so 
much as almsgiving, nothing that the infidels admire so much as 
charity.” 1 
From this, too, comes the magnificent doctrine of the identi- 
fication of the poor with Jesus Christ, which Chrysostom develops 
in so striking a manner. 


IDENTIFICATION OF THE PooR WITH CHRIST 


If we raise our eyes to God, to Jesus Christ, to our Redemption, 
what do we see? God has given us the gift of His Son. Now, God’s 
Son has shown Himself indifferent to wealth and has wished to 
identify Himself with the unfortunate in this life. Such was, in 
fact, the human condition He imposed upon Himself: He was 
born poor, He lived poor and among the poor, He proclaimed 
them blessed; and such is still His solicitude for His companions 
in misfortune that He lives in them: the poor are His emissaries 
and His ambassadors. Whosoever receives the poor receives Him. 
Whosoever pushes the poor away, pushes Him away. This bit of 
bread, this coin, this garment, this shelter one refuses to the poor 
is refused to Christ, the Son of God. Christ wishes to receive from 
us His bread and His garment, so that He can fill us and cover 
us with glory in eternity. ‘““This is why,” He seems to tell us, by 
the voice of Chrysostom, “although it would be extremely easy 
for Me to provide for Myself, I prefer to wander as a beggar, to 
stretch out My hand before your door, to be fed by you, it is for 
love of you that I do thus. I love to sit at your table as do your 
friends, and I glory in doing so; before the world, I proclaim your 
praise and I show you to all as one who has fed your Savior.’ 1 

This doctrine of the identification of the poor with Jesus Christ 
is so important, so fundamental, that it will lead Chrysostom to 
say that the poor man is a temple as worthy of respect as, and 
even to some degree more worthy than, that in which the 
Eucharistic sacrifice is consummated, because, on the altar, one 


15 Hom. 32, 3 in ad Heb.; PG, 63, 223. 
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sacrifices Jesus Christ but in the hands of the poor one solaces 
Christ. The eminent dignity of the poor is a divine dignity: the 
poor man is another Christ. He is Jesus Christ continued and 
eternalized. 


The word of the Lord is explicit: Whosoever receiveth you, receiveth 
Me. To receive a poor man is to receive Jesus Christ; to solace a poor 
man is to solace Jesus Christ. Ah, let us not scorn Him when we see Him 
naked and afflicted by cold: He offers Himself ceaselessly to our gaze, 
in our squares and public thoroughfares, at the entrance to our churches, 
in our houses, everywhere. At every hour of the day, we can, though 
laymen, become the priests of Jesus Christ, invested with the mysterious 
splendors of a new priesthood. Our altar, what is it? A sacred altar, an 
admirable holy of holies: the hand of the poor. And the victim? Our 
alms itself whose fragrance ascends to heaven. When we cannot accom- 
pany our offering with the chant of sacred hymns, when we have to 
remain silent, our good action will speak for us and more eloquently 
than we can. God will receive from our hands a sacrifice of praise, not 
by the actual immolation of a victim, but by the interior devotion that 
makes the soul faithful to Him. ™* 


The great bishop boldly draws his conclusions from this lofty 
teaching. After the example of St. Paul, he invites the faithful to 
clothe themselves with compassion: to clothe themselves, that 
mercy may be ever with them, like a mantle. 1% 


If Jesus Christ truly offers Himself to us in His poor, the re- 
fusal of alms will constitute a crime of divine lése-majesté and 
will amply suffice to bring about our reprobation. Now, the re- 
fusal of alms comes from attachment to wealth, from cupidity, 
and from avarice. Riches ill used dull the heart. We have seen 
this before. We remember how our orator, after an audacious 
denunciation, evoked the very Person of Christ coming to im- 
plore the great and the rich not to dishonor Christianity by the 
caprices of luxury without order and without taste. Thus then, 
for him, almsgiving is a precept of the gospel and it is also a 
social law. 


Chrysostom often says that almsgiving was introduced into the 
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relations between brothers not for the benefit of him who re- 
ceives, but for that of him who gives. It is the benefactor, indeed, 
who draws the greatest advantage from it. We all have need of 
one another; in relation to the goods of another, each of us has 
a certain indigence, each is indebted to all. The soldier cannot 
get along without the worker, nor the worker without the mer- 
chant, nor either without the farmer; the master has need of the 
servant, the poor of the rich, the rich of the poor; he who can- 
not work has need of him who gives alms. But—this is the work 
of the ineffable wisdom of God—the poor man is the necessary 
link between all the rest. Each gives in his own way: the poor 
man gives to society his indigence, and that is not the least of 
gifts. Without this human misery to succor, would society still 
retain a leaven of goodness? When the heart of man is not soft- 
ened by the conviction that he is bound to his fellows by neces- 
sity, it becomes the heart of a wild beast that nothing can tame. 7° 


Human society being on the whole nothing but an exchange 
of services, there is no one who cannot be useful to his neighbor, 
provided he is willing to act according to his capacity. 


Do you not see how the trees of the forest are sturdy, beautiful, up- 
right, compact, and lofty? Yet, if we had a garden, we should prefer to 
these trees, pomegranate bushes, olive trees covered with fruit; for these 
nonfruitful forest trees are for pleasure, not for utility. The utility they 
may have is slight. To them may be likened thosé who consider only their 
own interests; nay, such persons cannot be likened even to them, being 
fit only to suffer vengeance, while the trees of the forest serve for the 
construction of buildings and the finishing of their interiors. .. . 


Do not say to me: “It is impossible for me to have an effect on others.” 
If you are a Christian, it is impossible for you not to have. What is in 
the nature of a thing admits of no contradiction; even so here: it is in 
the nature of the Christian to influence others. Do not insult God. If you 
should say that the sun cannot shine, you would insult it. If you should 
say that the Christian cannot be useful, you would insult God and you 
would call Him a liar. For it is easier for the sun to have neither warmth 
nor brilliance than for the Christian not to spread the light; it is easier 
for the light to be darkness than for a Christian to have no radiance. Do 
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not say, then, “This is impossible”: it is the contrary that is impossible. *° 


Charity imposes duties on all; therefore all can accomplish 
those duties. But in the time of Chrysostom, Christian charity 
had difficulty in developing in the pestilential atmosphere of a 
society that was almost half pagan; the theaters, the public holi- 
days and rejoicings, like the luxury displayed in the clothing, in 
the management of the houses, and in the equipages, put power- 
ful obstacles in the way of its exercise. One can understand, then, 
that the Fathers, and Chrysostom in particular, attacked the abus- 
es to which the rich gave themselves up, in criticisms the decisive- 
ness and violence of which would fill with satisfaction the 
Communists and socialists of our day. Again one hears Chrysos- 
tom preaching that the rich man is bound not to forget the 
universal ends of property, that he is the administrator of wealth, 
and that not so much for himself as for the good of society. 


THE PROFESSION OF WEALTH 


Chrysostom has magnificently defined this social function of 
wealth in Christian society: just as the laborer, the fisherman, the 
sailor, the blacksmith, and the soldier contribute to the public 
good by the practice of their professions or trades, so the rich 
man must collaborate to that end by the disbursement of his 
superfluity. If he does not do so, he is an organ that gorges itself 
at the expense of the rest. Just as each artisan has his art, so the 
rich man, who does not know how to work bronze, or to build a 
ship, or to weave, or to build, or to do anything of that sort, 
should learn to use his wealth appropriately and to give alms to 
the poor, which is the first of the professions. A sublime art, in 
fact! Its workshops are the heavens, its Master is Jesus Christ, its 
purpose is eternal blessedness. What care, then, should the rich 
not bring to the acquisition of a profession so great, so divine! 
And as this art consists in making a legitimate use of wealth, how 
careful should they not be to avoid any use that violates the rules 


St. Dominic replied to one of his sons, who remonstrated with 
of this art which it is given to them to cultivate! 
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him because he had dispersed to the four quarters of the earth 
disciples that had scarcely been gathered together: ‘‘Piled up, the 
grain spoils; scattered to the winds, it bears fruit.’”’ Chrysostom 
said the same of wealth: distribute it to the needy and you will 
receive it back with much interest. Alms are seed: when the seed 
is heaped up, it rots; when it is sown, it bears fruit. So it is with 
the farmer, the merchant, the navigator. To earn profit, they 
begin by laying out capital. They run risks, it is true, and some- 
times go bankrupt; those who are rich by the providence of God 
profit surely and without fail. Possession in them is truly real; 
they possess without being possessed, because they know how to 
dispose fittingly of their goods. If it is necessary to lose one’s life 
in order to find it again, so it is necessary to detach oneself from 
one’s goods in order to possess them. Chrysostom indicates this 
clearly: “It is not in the possession of material goods, but in scorn 
for them, that true wealth consists.” Disdain for money opens the 
heart to the world. For Chrysostom, the charitable activity of the 
rich is at once love that overflows from the heart and alms that 
fall from the hand. 


Woe to you rich! Woe to those who shut their hearts to dis- 
tress! They become the scourges of society. Not to give alms is to 
cheat God and to deprive the poor. It is a theft: Rapina est non 
impertiri de tuis facultatibus. It is theft not to make use of your 
faculties. For what we possess is not ours, but is intended for our 
brethren. Our Lord said so in pronouncing judgment against the 
evil rich man: He reproved him for having enjoyed his wealth 
egotistically, for having refused the charity of alms. In Christian 
thought, alms are restitution made to God in the person of the 
poor. When the Christian gives, he gives to Jesus Christ. Still, it 
is necessary to know how much and how to give. 


The prudent disposition that Chrysostom envisages and advo- 
cates is that all should have what is necessary and should be 
satisfied therewith. And it is to this point that all the exhorta- 
tions of our orator finally return. He proclaims it with eloquence 
and with authority: 


We do not in any way seek to reduce you to an extreme poverty: we 
ask only that you cut away what is useless and content yourselves with 
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what is sufficient. That, for you, consists in knowing what you cannot live 
without. No one will turn you away from that or forbid you your daily 
bread: I speak of bread and not of luxury, of clothing and not of orna- 
ments. . . . The superfluous is that which exceeds the necessary. It is that 
for lack of which we shall not cease to live in a suitable and healthy 
manner. In our clothing, our food, our houses, and all the rest, let us 
limit ourselves to what is necessary. The superfluous and the useless are 
one and the same. *4 


We must give to him who is truly in need. Here, discernment 
is necessary, for poverty under all regimes has its extremities. 
Chrysostom, indeed, mentions children mutilated for the purpose 
of arousing the compassion of the people at such a sight, to the 
profit of their barbarous parents. These are frauds against char- 
ity. If it is desirable to give with good judgment, still it is not 
necessary, says Chrysostom, to divide the necessitous into the good 
and the bad. ‘“‘When you see a person suffering, do not say: ‘He 
is bad,’ but, whether he be pagan or Jew, if he has need of com- 
passion, do not hesitate; whatever his misfortune, he has a right 
to succor.” * It is the spontaneity of charity that gives it its pow- 
er. “At the heart of charity,” as St. Catherine of Siena says, “there 
is always the pearl of justice.” 

How is one to give? Almsgiving is not limited to the material 
gift. It should be accompanied by the gift of oneself, with all one’s 
strength, with all one’s heart. The manner of giving doubles the 
value of the gift. What tact, what abnegation, what self-forget- 
fulness, are not presupposed by almsgiving that comes from the 
heart! Without that, the material gift will leave only bitterness 
in the soul of the poor. ““Though hunger may have driven them 
to endure all shame, it does not prevent them from resenting 
insults. To pass from hunger to the necessity of begging, from 
beggary to being obliged to endure shame, from the loss of all 
sense of shame to having to swallow insults: this is a vicious 
circle that makes the poor man’s head swim, casts a veil, over his 
eyes, and drags him down, at length, to despair.” 78 
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One can never do enough to soften the lot of the unfortunate. 
The Church, through the centuries, has shown herself their ben- 
efactress, but she has no monopoly on benevolence. Her sons are 
bound to it as much as she. This is the message Chrysostom 
preached to the Christians of his time. And it is timely still. 





Difficulties With Rosary 
Meditation 


Paul Mahoney, O.P. 


ares. prayer is undoubtedly the hardest of all spiritual 
exercises. Souls interested in the growth of the spiritual life 
find fasting, abstinence, examination of conscience, vocal prayer, 
attendance at Mass, and the reception of the sacraments relatively 
easy, while the mental concentration necessary for meditation 
presents them with many difficulties. Fasting, abstinence, and the 
like are largely external acts, while mental prayer is chiefly an 
internal act of the imagination and the intellect over which 
control is more difficult. Father Vincent McNabb, O.P., a master 
of the spiritual life, asserts that normally attention can be fixed 
on one subject for only about the length of time needed for the 
recitation of the Apostles’ Creed.1 Why souls give up in their 
efforts to develop the habit of mental prayer is readily under- 
standable. The laity feel meditation is a field strictly reserved for 
religious and clergy, and the sorry fact is that even among re- 
ligious and clergy many have substituted for mental prayer 
examination of conscience or just plain woolgathering. 

One who fails at mental prayer is deprived of the benefits of a 
great devotion of the Christian life, namely, the Rosary. The 
Rosary is a living devotion whose body is vocal prayer and whose 
soul is meditation on the mysteries of the life of Christ and Mary. 
Thus the absence of meditation on the mysteries removes the very 


1The Craft of Prayer (London: Burns Oates and Washbourne, 1935), p. 74. 
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life-giving principle of the devotion. The Church has manifested 
its high esteem for the Rosary, undoubtedly because for many it 
is the only opportunity to practice mental prayer. The inability 
to meditate on the rosary mysteries, therefore, is a problem which 
many devout Christian souls must solve. 


TOWARD A SOLUTION 


The problem is not solved by merely saying that mental prayer 
is not complicated. The simplest activity of life can prove very 
difficult for the beginner, The halting efforts of the infant learn- 
ing to walk bears out this truth. Mental prayer is merely a men- 
tal conversation with God, our friend. Yet we must face the fact 
that for most of us this conversation presents many difficulties. 
Let us consider a few of these difficulties and seek their remedies. 

Of all the difficulties hindering Catholics in the exercise of 
mental prayer lack of attention is undoubtedly the most common. 
How many times the confessor hears the often repeated phrase, 
“I couldn’t keep my mind on my prayers.” Frequently no fault 
is involved; the problem is clearly a matter of inability to keep 
the mind and the imagination centered upon one idea for even a 
short period of time. The length of time needed for the recita- 
tion of one decade of the Rosary is about two minutes, yet a great 
many find concentration of two minutes duration almost im- 
possible. 

What is the cause of such distraction? We believe there are 
several causes. First, the cause may be a lack of proper training; 
in other words, a bad habit has developed over the years. Anyone 
engaged in educational activity can testify that this bad habit is 
widespread among students. 

A habit, however, is removed by the development of the op- 
posite habit. The individual, then, who finds mental prayer or 
any type of mental concentration very difficult ought to work 
consciously on the development of a habit of attention. Rome 
was not made in a day, nor are habits eliminated or acquired in 
a day. The growth of a habit of concentration is a slow, tedious 
process, demanding much hard labor and patience. The end 
result, however, makes the trials and tribulations of growth worth- 
while. One starts by attending to small things which do not in- 
volve much difficulty. By paying strict attention to a simple action 
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we can make rosary meditation a concentration exercise. We can 
take one thought for each mystery; for example, at the Annuncia- 
tion, the Word became flesh; or at the Crucifixion, God so loved 
the world that He sent his only begotten Son to redeem it. We 
can concentrate on that thought during the recitation of the ten 
Hail Marys. This and similar exercises will develop into a good 
habit making attention easy. * 


INTENTION 


Another cause of inattention is neglecting to make a conscious 
intention before saying the Rosary. All too frequently we tend to 
think of ourselves as passive victims of a wandering mind. But 
as human beings we need never be defenseless in the face of bad 
habits. We have the unique quality of control over our own 
actions; that power is what makes us human. Our too frequent 
failure to exercise this ability is a mistake that almost always 
results in distractions in rosary meditation. 


It is most important, therefore, before starting the Rosary, to 
make a firm intention to do it well. Because our wills are moved 
by what we see to be good, we ought to reflect at the outset on 
the benefits of the Rosary. Let us see the Rosary bound to our 
salvation, an efficacious means of loving God, a sure method of 
developing the habit of prayer, a good means of eliminating vice. 
Reflection upon these and other benefits will aid the mind posi- 
tively in the task of attention. The Rosary is a devotion worth 
our best efforts. Praying it well demands total attention. 


Nothing can hinder the execution of a good prayer intention 
more than the desire to be done with our prayers quickly. Almost 
everyone seems to be afflicted with this irrational urge. Perhaps 
its cause is the fast pace at which the contemporary world moves; 
this desire for speed unconsciously influences all our activities. 
Our intention before prayer, then, must include a conscious 
command to avoid rush, to exclude thoughts of other tasks that 
need to be done, and to allow ourselves a sufficient amount of 


2Highly recommended is Achieving Peace of Heart by Narcisio Irala, S.J. 
(New York: Wagner, 1955). Father Irala presents a thorough analysis of the 
control involved in human action and offers a number of practical methods use- 
ful in bringing about the desired control of thoughts, images, acts of will, emo- 
tions, and the like. 
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time to pray reverently. Ten to fifteen minutes is the time needed 
for a reverent recitation of five decades; our intention at the out- 
set, therefore, should permit that amount of time for its execution. 


A further reason for inattention is unnecessary effort about 
details. Frequently we spend the whole time of the decade simply 
trying to form a picture of the scene of the mystery: What did 
the angel look like? What was the posture of Mary? What was 
the color of her dress? Seeking to answer such questions is wasted 
effort, for we become bogged down in the sensible aspects of the 
mystery, failing to reach the spiritual realities behind them. Con- 
cern about such details can easily lead us off the track, turning 
the devotion into woolgathering rather than an exercise in the 
spiritual life. 

Very few of us are artists and certainly the recitation of the 
Rosary was never meant to be a practice in mental picture paint- 
ing. Christian art could save us much unnecessary and distracting 
labor. We could make a collection of prints of the paintings of 
the rosary mysteries from the works of Fra Angelico and others. 
The paintings should be impressed upon the imagination by a 
detailed study; let the memory frequently recall them; and let 
them be the starting point of meditation. Firmly impressed in the 
imagination, these pieces of Christian art will eliminate the 
necessity of conjuring up our own pictures of the mysteries and 
will be a handy tool for the intellect in penetrating deeply into 
the mysteries of God. 


PENETRATING THE MYSTERIES 


A second difficulty found in mental prayer is an inability to 
probe the mysteries. Many feel incompetent to meditate on the 
mysteries of the Rosary. These are the mysteries of God, they 
reason; and therefore, not being theologians, they ask, ““How can 
I be expected to reason about them?” The basic mistake here is 
a confusion of rosary meditation with theological speculation. To 
think about the mysteries of God as a theologian does takes much 
skill and training. When we meditate, however, we. are not ex- 
pected to do the theologian’s task. In meditation we are not 
thinking for the sake of thought itself; rather we are reasoning 
for the sake of love. All we need are a few thoughts which will 
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rouse the will to acts of love, thanksgiving, contrition, humility, 
and so on. Old, pious souls who spend practically the whole day 
in church have not developed a scientific habit of theology, yet 
they have become master craftmen in the art of prayer. They have 
a few favorite thoughts that have served them well for many years, 
and with these few mental images they have developed a great 
and lasting love affair with God. They have received, undoubted- 
ly, new insights into these old ideas through the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit, yet the dominant themes of their prayer life have 
been few. 

Whence come these thoughts? Certainly we have no right to 
expect a miraculous infusion of ideas. Even in the operation of 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit, God works by enlightening our mind 
about concepts gathered in the ordinary manner of faith. Our 
human mind starts its existence devoid of concepts and its de- 
velopment consists in the process of abstracting ideas from the 
reality that surrounds us. This process of learning results from 
our own personal observation or from ideas presented by another 
person. Thus the ideas which we utilize in rosary meditation must 
be gathered from personal experience and by learning from oth- 
ers. In ages gone by, men learned chiefly through word of mouth 
and art; but in our age, thanks to the arts of printing and read- 
ing, there is a much greater diffusion of ideas. Today a wealth 
of literature is available as a source of ideas for rosary medi- 
tation. The very best reading matter is, of course, the Sacred 
Scriptures. One can gain many fruitful ideas for rosary medita- 
tion by reading those passages of the New Testament relating to 
the mysteries. The liturgy ought not to be overlooked as a source 
of rosary ideas; a reading of the Missal for the feast days of each 
mystery can be helpful and, now that the Roman Breviary is 
available in the English language, it too can be used as a source. 
Numerous rosary meditation books are also available. 

We need not make a collection of rosary literature. But if the 
Rosary is to assume the proper place in our life, it is necessary to 
collect ideas about the mysteries. A small note book would prove 
an aid; ideas picked up in reading or from personal thought 
could be recorded in it for future reference. 


During the recitation of a decade one could recall some of 
these thoughts to mind. A good meditation does not depend on 
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the number of thoughts; rather, it is good if one or two thoughts 
rouse the soul to acts of faith, hope, charity, humility, contrition, 
adoration, thanksgiving, and resolutions for positive action to be 
taken outside the time for prayer. 


A final word must be added about the acts of will which result 
from thoughts on the Rosary—-the will must be aroused, not 
nesessarily the emotions. Frequently the emotions act harmoni- 
ously with the will; when, for example, we rationally love another 
person, we often experience the sensitive feeling of love also. 
This harmony is natural, since man is a combination of the spirit- 
ual and the animal. Yet at times the emotions will be missing 
entirely and our will-acts will be sheer efforts of the will. Such a 
situation does not make our devotion any less meritorious. 


Unity OF THOUGHT 


A third difficulty found in mental prayer is disunity of thought. 
Many are perplexed because they have many thoughts about these 
mysteries, and this very multiplicity proves a hindrance to prayer. 
In particular, they find difficulty in reconciling two conceptions: 
first, prayer, according to the classic definition of St. Teresa, is a 
conversation with God, our friend; and secondly, rosary medita- 
tion is centered on a consideration of events that took place manv 
centuries ago. How can one think about past events in history 
and at the same time be talking to God who is present? 

The principle of solution to this problem is found in St. Thom- 
as, for he says, “One’s attention cannot be given to many things 
at once, unless they are related to one another in such a way that 
they can be taken as one. .. .” Are the indwelling of the Blessed 
Trinity and the events in the earthly life of Christ related? Yes, 
they are one through the divine attribute of eternity. 

God is eternal. We must understand what is meant by this 
truth. First, let us rule out the common misconception of divine 
eternity. We must not conceive God’s eternity as endless time. 
Such a conception is quite imperfect, for there exists a very deep- 
ly rooted imperfection in time. The perfection that.is ours now 
was, perhaps, not ours in the past and may not be ours in the 
future. The damned in hell will never see the end of their own 
existence and yet they are not thereby any less miserable. 


8 De Veritate, q. 13, a. 3. 
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God’s eternity, then, must be a duration of another kind. Christ 
gives us a hint of what it is when He says, “Before Abraham came 
to be, I am.” This “I am” implies existence unqualified by time, 
the eternal existence of God, as contrasted with man’s acquired 
and fluctuating existence. In God there is no past or future, mere- 
ly the present instant. All the divine perfections are crowded into 
the instant that never passes. 

How, then, does God see the events that take place in time? 
St. Thomas answers, “Although contingent events become actual 
successively, God does not know them in such a manner... but 
He knows them simultaneously, for His knowledge is measured 
by eternity... .’* Just as every point of the circumference of a 
circle is present to the center, so every event in time is present to 
God. The circle of time, from the creation of the universe to the 
very termination of the world is all present to God not as past or 
future, but as now. So the actual Annunciation, Visitation, and all 
the other events recalled in the mysteries, together with our own 
existence and our thoughts about these events are present to God, 
who dwells within us and to whom we speak in prayer. 


WitTH CHRIST AND MARY 


It is not fiction, then, to place ourselves in the events of Christ’s 
life, as was suggested in a previous article in Cross AND Crown. ® 
For God, our actions are simultaneous with the events which 
produced our salvation. We can kneel in the room with Mary 
and the angel; we can be a bystander at the meeting of Mary and 
Elizabeth; we can admire the newly born Child with the shep- 
herds; we can stand with Mary at the foot of the Cross. To do so 
is not pretending; it is not fictitious child’s play; for in the divine 
mind we are present with all these events. Based, therefore, on the 
eternity of the God who dwells within us, we can have a wonder- 
ful unity in our rosary meditation. 

This unity takes on even greater proportions when we remem- 
ber that several of the events upon which we meditate dre effi- 
cient instrumental causes of every grace we receive. ® The actual 


4 Summa theol., Ia, q. 14, a. 13. 
5 Paul Hinnebusch, O.P., “Living the Rosary” IV (September, 1952), 274-290. 
6 Summa theol., IIIa q. 48, a. 6; q. 50 a. 6; 56 aa. 1 & 2; q. 57 a. 6. 
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grace that inspires us to say the Rosary is a product of Christ’s 
life, death, and resurrection. Not only did these events merit for 
us this grace, but they are the tools used by the God to produce 
this actual grace we receive here and now. 


Prayer is necessary for salvation and the Rosary is one of the 
most effective means of developing a life of prayer. The Rosary 
is a habit and skill which must be developed. In the life of the 
soul the Holy Spirit will at some time take over and guide the 
mind and inflame the will; but that stage is never reached until 
we have developed our own powers to their capacity. Despite the 
difficulties that are attached to fruitful recitation of the Rosary, 
we must make the effort. Repeated beginnings, labor, aridity, and 
perseverance are the price that must be paid for mastery of the 
Rosary. But once victorious, the soul can confidently expect what 
is promised in the prayer for the feast of the Holy Rosary: imita- 
tion of what is contained in the mysteries and possession of what 
they promise. 





Universal Obedtence 


Tedfilo Urdanoz, O.P. 


Ys energetic terms the Church has reiterated only recently the 

validity of its doctrine of religious obedience: The immolation 
of personal liberty consecrated to God by means of vow is, the 
Holy Father insists, a secure norm of the Christian life and of the 
state of evangelical perfection.1 This insistence invites a fuller 
evaluation of the doctrine of obedience and a consideration of 
its theological foundations, in order better to establish the con- 
sistency and superiority of the way of obedience, particularly as 
it is opposed to the morbid tendency of the modern world, in the 
entire sphere of human thought and activity, to a liberty pro- 
gressively less controlled. 

Moreover, the fact that this drama of actual conflicts between 
liberty and submission has become somewhat calmer—at least in 
the theoretical world of ecclesiastical life—prompts us to exam- 
ine the theology of obedience with greater serenity, demonstrating 
the eternal values of obedient human living and the superior 
principles upon which it is founded. 


St. THOMAS AND THE FATHERS 


St. Thomas has traced (above all in his Summa Theologiae, 
Ila-IIae, q. 104) the general outline of obedience within the 
framework of our debts to God and man, and this constitutes a 
brief but admirable synthesis of this virtue, of its high moral 


1 Allocution to the Delegates of the General Convocation on the States of Per- 
fection, Dec. 8, 1950, AAS, XLIII (1953), 26. 
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value, its perspective and universality. But it would be false to 
assume that St. Thomas has created this doctrine himself. Basical- 
ly, he has done nothing more than follow closely the teaching of 
revelation and tradition. It is noteworthy that, in the places in 
which he treats of obedience, the saint does not cite any quota- 
tions from the pagan philosophers in support of his ideas, but 
solely the testimony of Sacred Scripture and the Fathers of the 
Church. Aristotle, in fact, does not even mention obedience in his 
classification of the virtues, nor is this virtue encountered in the 
enumerations of virtues made by Cicero, Macrobius, Andronicus 
or any other ancient philosopher known by St. Thomas. He finds 
it only in the early scholastic authors and, with great abundance 
and profusion, in the texts of Scripture and of the Fathers. Obe- 
dience, in short, is an eminently Christian virtue which divine 
revelation has insistently taught and recommended as the cen- 
tral virtue of the Christian life. 


St. Thomas’ idea of general obedience, as identified with the 
fulfillment of all virtues in their commanded acts, and disobedi- 
ence as the equivalent of all sin, is of biblical and patristic origin. 
He supports this position with the text of St. Ambrose, who de- 
fined sin as disobedience to the divine law and its precepts, ? and 
with the teaching of St. Gregory the Great taken from chapter 
fourteen of the last book of his Morals. Here the saint draws a 
magnificent picture of obedience, the numerous texts of which 
are scattered throughout all of question 104 of the Summa. “‘Obe- 
dience,” says St. Gregory, “‘is the only virtue which introduces 
into the intellect all the other virtues and, there inserted, pre- 
serves them. Therefore the first man received a precept, and if 
he had obeyed it, he would have gained eternal beatitude with- 
out effort.” ® 


But it is St. Augustine, above all, who has spoken clearly of 
obedience as a general virtue, the virtue most appropriate to the 
creature, and, in a certain sense, the only and decisive one, since 


2 Summa theol., IIa Ilae, q. 104, a. 2, obj. 1. St. Ambrose, De Paradiso, Chap. 
8; PL, 14, 309: “What is sin unless the transgression of the divine law and dis- 
obedience to the heavenly precepts?” 


3 St. Gregory, Moralia, XXXV, 12; PL, 76, 765. 
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it is obedience which merits and disobedience which is punished.* 
At its highest, obedience is equated with justice in the meta- 
phorical or biblical sense, that is, with the sum of virtue or moral 
perfection. * It is not strange, then, that St. Augustine designates 
obedience as the “origin, mother, and nurse of all virtues,” be- 
cause it is the general virtue. ® Obedience is, on this account, pri- 
marily the virtue of service and submission to God, and, for love 
of Him, of subjection and service to all others constituted in 
authority. * 


OBEDIENCE TO GOD 


These affirmations of the Fathers are nothing but a simple echo 
of the teaching of the Bible. We have already seen how they 
relate obedience to the first precept imposed by God on Adam, 
upon which depended the justice of the whole human race. ‘Thus 
all sin is abridged and condensed in the sin of disobedience com- 
mitted by our first parents. But this connection is also expressed 
in Sacred Scripture itself. Just as God has given to the stars and 


to all creatures a law outside of which they cannot live, § so obe- 


4St. Augustine, De Genes. ad litt., I, 8, 6; PL, 34, 377; cf. De pecc. mer. et 
remiss, 1, 21 (PL, 44, 172); In Ps. LXX, 7 (PL, 36, 897). “God could not more 
perfectly have shown how great is the goodness of obedience than when he with- 
held you from that object which was not evil. There obedience alone bears the 
palm, there disobedience alone finds punishment.” 

5In Ps. LXXI; PL, 36, 891: “For nothing is so expedient for the soul as to 
obey. And if it is expedient for the soul in the case of a servant to obey a master, 
in a son to obey a father, in a wife to obey a husband; how much more in a man 
to obey God?” 

6 De Civit. Dei, XIV, 12; PL, 41, 420: “No one ought to assume that our first 
parents’ sin must have been a slight, venial sin, since it involved merely a matter 
of food—-something good and harmless in itself—What is neatly involved in 
God’s prohibition is obedience, the virtue which is, so to speak, the mother and 
guardian of all the virtues of a rational creature’ Cf. Contra adv. legis et 
prophet., I, 14 (PL, 42, 613). 

7In Ps. LXX (PL, 36, 891); In Ps. CXVIII, 104 (PL, 36, 1566); In Ps. 
CXLIII, 65 (PL, 36, 1860); Confess., III, 8 (PL, 32, 690); De bono conjug., 
23 (PL, 40, 393). There are numerous other texts in B. Gorghini, O.S.B., ‘“‘L’ob- 
bedienza secondo St. Agostino,” Vita Cristiana, 1954, 453-478. Cf. I. Gribemont, 
“L’obéissance et L’Evangile selon S. Basile le Grand,” Supplement — La vie 
spirit., XXXIV (1950), 191-212. 

8 Ps. 118; 91; Bar. 3:33-35. 
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dience, by which man freely moves his own will within the orbit 
of the divine will, is for us the law of our being. 

Thus, for Adam, to obey would signify a choice between the 
possibility of continued nourishment from the “tree of life” and 
condemnation to death. ““The precept does not represent a transi- 
tory test, nor was it imposed by the disorder provoked by sin; but 
it is the condition of life.” ® 

The result of disobedience was fatal and universal]. St. Paul 
has formulated it in terrible phrases: “By one man sin entered 
into this world, and by sin death. . . . For as by the disobedience 
of the one man many were made sinners; so also by the obedi- 
ence of one, many shall be made just.” 1° 

And this disobedience or pardkoé of St. Paul is to a degree 
synonymous with parabdsis, the entire transgression or prevar- 
ication committed by men: that is, the sin which, by means of 
Adam, filled the world. In this way is made evident the entire 
preceding parallel between the epistle “ and the context of the 
Apostle’s whole doctrine. ” 

The Bible presents the whole history of mankind and the 
economy of salvation after the rebellion as a return to obedience. 
When God chose a people for the realization of the promise 
formulated in Paradise, He asked of Abraham the obedience and 
submission which the first man had refused Him. The same pro- 
fession of obedience to God appears in all the great figures of the 
Old Testament, from Moses to Isaias and Jeremias. Not only this, 
but the whole “pact and alliance’’-consisted, not so much in 
circumcision, worship, or hope in God’s promises, as it did in a 
relationship of obedience. This is the theme which returns again 
and again to the lips of the prophets. A most eloquent indication 
of this is found in the sternly reproachful words of Samuel to 
Saul, which spiritual writers, following the Fathers and St. Thom- 
as, are so fond of repeating. “Doth the Lord desire holocausts 
and victims, and not rather that the voice of the Lord should be 
obeyed? For obedience is better than sacrifices; and to hearken 






9 G. Badini, “L’obbedienza nella Bibbia,” Vita Cristiana, 1954, 299-312. 
10 Rom. 5:12, 17. 
11 Rom. 5:12-18. 
12 Heb. 2:2. 
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rather than to offer the fat of rams. Because it is like the sin of 
witchcraft to rebel: and like the crime of idolatry, to refuse to 
obey.” 18 

Thus throughout the Bible the fundamental attitude and im- 
mediate relationship of man with God is that of obedience. It is 
God who speaks and the creature who listens and obeys. Without 
this obedience there can be no existence for the creature. Just as 
the nations, so also the sons of Israel will perish, if they do not 
hear the voice of God and comply with His laws. ™* 


Man’s attitude of obedience toward God is magnificently con- 
densed in the response which the Israelites gave to Moses at the 
solemn moment when the pact of the Covenant was sealed: “All 
things that the Lord has spoken, we will do, we will be obedi- 
ent.” St. Thomas, using this text as a point of departure, has 
well interpreted the biblical teaching concerning the first object 
of man’s obedience: “Just as all creatures are subjected by natural 
necessity to the divine movement, since God is the first mover of 
all natural beings and of all wills, in a similar manner, by a cer- 
tain necessity of justice all human wills are subjected to the divine 
mandate.” 1° Unlike the obedience which is due to human author- 
ity, that which we owe to God is not limited but universal: ‘“‘Man 
is subject to God in all things, both interior and exterior; there- 
fore, he is bound to obey in all things.” 1” 


HuMAN OBEDIENCE 


Since God does not speak to us directly, as to the prophets, His 
will is not known immediately to us, but only in the precepts of 
the natural and divine law. Yet the obedience due to man is a 
prolongation and participation of the obedience which we owe to 
God, and it is therefore directed to Him. It is, in truth, a simple 
consequence of the principle of mediation established by St. 
Thomas: God governs the world, both inanimate and free, 





13] Kings 15:22-23. St. Thomas, Summa theol., Ila-IIae, q. 104, a. 3, obj. 1. 
Cf. G. Badini, art. cit., 307. 

14 Deut. 8:1-6, 19-20; Amos 8:12-14; Job 38:10 ff. 

15 Exod. 24:7. 

16 Ibid. a. 4. 

17 St. Thomas, ibid. a. 5 ad 2. 
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through intermediaries; not by reason of deficiency, but by a su- 
perabundance of kindness. He has desired to communicate to His 
creatures the dignity of being collaborators in the divine activity, 
participants in the government and authority of God over His 
inferiors and subjects. Moreover, the divine power is operating 
in these secondary causes with greater efficacy than the power of 
the causes themselves. If then, we have to obey the human superi- 
ors who govern us, it is by the same order and necessity of justice, 
adds the Angelic Doctor, by which we owe obedience to God, 
since their authority and mandate proceed from God. }* For there 
is no legitimate power, says St. Paul, that is not derived from 
God.” !® So, therefore, the many subjections and forms of obedi- 
ence owed to men are contained in obedience to God, which is 
universal and absorbs all. 


This teaching is also expressed in the Sacred Scriptures. Did 
Saul disobey Samuel? “Because you did not obey God... .” ° In 
like manner we are commanded: “Children, obey your parents in 
the Lord; for this is just... . Servants, be obedient to them that 
are your lords . . . as to Christ.” ** We must obey the ruler for 
“he is God’s minister”; 7? and the Church because “‘he that hear- 
eth you heareth Me.” * So also, he who claims that he is prompt 
in obeying God, yet does not submit to His ministers, is lying. 
“If they hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither will they be- 
lieve, if one rises from the dead.” * 

Definitively, the problem of obedience is classified as the prob- 
lem of relations between God and man, and obedience to human 
beings has its justification in our debt of submission to the divine 
will. According to St. Thomas, the first law of our free operation 
is the divine will, which is followed, as a second law, by the will 
of those who have authority to command. Since all legitimate 
authority, according to the principle of St. Peter and St. Paul, 5 





18 Jbid. a. 5; a. 6; and a. 6 ad 3. 

19 Rom. 13:1. 

20T Kings 28:18; 15: 23-24. 

21 Eph. 6:1, 5. A 

22 Rom. 13:4. 

23 Luke 10:16. 

4 Luke 16:31. 

25I Pet. 2:13-14; Rom. 13:1-2; Tit. 3:1. 
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comes from God, all superiors are His representatives, and in 
obeying them we obey the commands of God. *° 
As Father Leonard observes: 


Obedience to God does not pose problems for Christians, but it does 
present many problems to unbelievers who cannot conceive that the 
liberty of the Creator should be superior to that of the creature. But for 
Christians this point of view is of primary importance, and through it 
all other obediences (to parents, civil authorities, etc.) are legitimatized. 
Actually, the Christian obeys only God, and this is precisely what enables 
him to preserve full freedom of conscience. ** 


And this is verified, let us emphasize, not only of the Christian, 
but also of all men, at least of all who have an explicit belief in 
God. 


OBEDIENCE TO GOD AND OBEDIENCE IN GENERAL 


Before continuing, it is of interest to mention some distinctions 
concerning what has already been said. 

In the first place, we should explain the difficulty caused by the 
fact that in its teaching the Bible seems to speak, not of the idea 
of obedience to God, but rather of obedience in general. This 
general obedience is equivalent to the fulfillment of all the pre- 
cepts of virtue and of the whole moral order, especially of the 
natural law. Yet this concept is not, strictly speaking, the special 
virtue of obedience; rather it is identified with all the other 
virtues. 

Yet the sacred texts do reveal the two aspects of obedience, be- 
cause the second is implied in the first. Strict obedience, which 
is a special virtue, is related to the accomplishment of all the 
other precepts of virtue, but it adds the motive of submission to 
the authority which commands, so that virtuous works are per- 
formed because they are commanded by God. Thus obedience is 
deployed in the camp of all the other virtues, and of all the di- 
vine precepts. It is able to inspire the accomplishment of all the 





26 St. Thomas, ibid. a. 1 ad 2. Cf. A. Lupi, O.P: ‘“Teologia della obbedi- 
enza,” Vita Cristiana, 1956, 337-352; G. Badini, art. cit., 308. 

27 A. Leonard, O.P., “Fondements de l’obéissance,” Documentos (San Sebas- 
tian), XVII-XVIII (1954), 17. 
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commandments, and it can be cultivated in the practice of all law. 
In the Bible God demands not only compliance with the pre- 
cepts of justice, of charity toward our neighbors, with the laws of 
the state or the ceremonial precepts; but He also requires that 
these be considered as His commands, as manifestations of the 
divine will. And the transgression of these moral or positive laws 
is condemned many times as disrespectful to divine authority and 
the laws of God; that is, as disobedience, strictly speaking. Revel- 
ation concerning obedience extends and refers also to the special 
virtue which has God for its origin and first end. 


Therefore, this obedience, if it has been well illuminated and 
nourished by the love of God, is found among our duties toward 
Him, and this is the province of the virtue of religion. Obeying 
the divine commands is one of our debts of submission and serv- 
ice to God, of religious worship and veneration. Hence every act 
of obedience to God is inspired by piety, and in it an act of re- 
ligion is performed because it springs from devotion or reverence 
and from prompt and willing submission to God. But according 
to St. Thomas, these are two aspects of distinct virtues, although 
subordinated one to the other. 75 


OBEYING GOD AND OBEYING MAN 


The second distinction concerns the difference between obeying 
God directly and obeying human authority. This obedience which 
we owe to human authority—-to any human superior—is, we 
know, different from the first. And St. Thomas has noted, better 
than any modern writer, the differentiating features and the con- 
ditions proper to each. He tells us that obedience to human 
superiors is accompanied by the following essential characteristics: 


Subordination to the precepts of higher superiors, at least to divine 
authority; because the precept of a lower superior is null if it is opposed 
to that of a higher superior. 

Limitation of authority to its proper sphere; the mandates of those 
who exceed their own jurisdiction, who are not legitimate superiors, or 
who try to command those who are not their subjects are null and void. 

Externality in the orbit of its precepts, because all human authority 





28 Ibid. a. 3 ad 1. 
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must be limited to exterior actions; over purely interior actions human 
authority has no direct competence. 


We may also add two other characteristics derived from these: 


The exigencies of the common good, because all authority should 
exercise its power of governing within the limits of that which is neces- 
sary or conducive to the common good; any mandate contrary to the 
common good of a society fails to be legitimate by defect of competence, 
and does not oblige. 

The fallible character of all human authority, which can betray its 
own proper end and exceed its limits and competence, committing abuses 
of power and imposing commands which are neither just nor obligatory. 


In contrast, the authority of God which commands and the 
obedience which we owe to it know no such impediments or 
limitations. It is primary, not subordinated to any other obedi- 
ence, for the commands of the divine law are most sacred. It is 
universal obedience which extends to interior as well as exterior 
actions; the interiority of human actions is most directly subject 
to the will and the law of God. And this obedience is infallibly 
secure, since God cannot err in the goodness and legitimacy of 
His commands. 


THE UNiry OF OBEDIENCE 


Outside of these accidental distinctions, there appears to be no 
substantial difference between obedience given directly to God 
and obedience given to His intermediaries. Among moderns the 
tendency has been to accentuate these differences, opening a deep 
gulf between the two. *® But the Sacred Scriptures present no 
substantial diversity between the moral value of obedience given 
directly to God and that which is due to His representatives. St. 
Thomas has included in the specific unity of the single virtue of 
obedience—be it acquired or infused—all the acts of obedience, 
whether to the commands of God or to the precepts of men, His 





29 Ibid., a. 5. 

380A. M. Henry, O.P., “Obéissance commune et obéissance religieuse,”’ Sup ple- 
ment—Vie Spirit., XXXVIII (1953), 249-282; a special version of this article 
will be found in Documentos, XVI (1954), 3-37. 
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proper representatives. *! ‘They are distinguished only as mediate 
or immediate, since the precepts of legitimate superiors are also 
the commands of God. 

Nor is it true that, while obeying men is equal to slavery and a 
loss of liberty, obeying God directly will make us free, by uniting 
us immediately and unconditionally to Him through complete 
submission of judgment and will. Only in the acts of faith, hope, 
and charity do we offer immediate and entire adhesion, both of 
judgment and of will, to God in Himself, One and Triune; yet 
not under the aspect of obedience to such precepts, but as theol- 
ogical acts which unite us to the divine Truth and Goodness. 
Obedience signifies only adhesion to the precept and not to the 
person who commands. And no obedience, whether owed to God 
or given to men, is immediate and blind; for it is imposed and 
received in virtue of the judgment of conscience concerning its 
validity and obligation. Nor does obedience to a legitimate human 
precept make us less free than that rendered to a divine precept. 


CHRISTIAN AND RELIGIOUS OBEDIENCE 


This picture of the moral life of man as subject to a constant 
debt of obedience has a value for the relationship of man with 
God even in the natural order. But with Christian revelation the 
law of obedience has been raised to a new and superior plane, 
elevated and exalted, acquiring a most profound and supernatural 
significance. 

This significance has been comprehended and expounded by 
St. Paul in his profoundly vivid personal experience of the mys- 
tery of the economy of salvation and the redemption. He has 
centered the whole history of human salvation in the contrast 
between Adam and Christ. Each was head of humanity; yet their 
work was mutually contradictory, and this contradiction is seen 
in the antithesis of obedience and disobedience. 

This Pauline formulation of the mystery of our salvation 
through his dialectic of oppositions between the first man and 





31 Ibid. “Obedience regards the precept of the person that excels, and there- 
fore admits of only one aspect. And since obedience is due to a person’s precept 
on account of reverence to him, it follows that obedience to a man is of one 
species, though the causes from which it proceeds differ specifically.” 
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the new Adam is well known. We are all included by nature in 
Adam, whose rebellion caused the ruin and death of all human 
kind. This sin was the first disobedience. Jesus Christ raised the 
condemnation which weighed upon the world and was constituted 
the head of salvation for all mankind by a contrary act, for all His 
redeeming work is contained in obedience. “For as by the dis- 
obedience of one man, many were made sinners; so also by the 
obedience of one, many shall be made just.” *? Thus the deadly 
disobedience of Adam corresponds with the life-giving obedience 
of Christ. With the one came death, with the other life. 


Moreover, the redemptive obedience of Christ was not merely 
a reparation of the order which was violated by the disobedience 
of Adam, but also a new mode of being and living for the human 
creature in relation to God. For, “not as the offense so also the 
gift,” ** but rather “where sin abounded, grace did more 
abound.” ** Thus the benefits brought by the vivifying mediation 
of Christ through obedience are greater than the disastrous conse- 
quences wrought by the first insubordination. 


The thought that the obedience of Jesus Christ is the sum- 
mation of His whole work of salvation is repeatedly affirmed by 
St. Paul. “And whereas He was the Son of God, He learned obe- 
dience by the things which He suffered; and being consummat- 
ed, He became, to all that obey Him, the cause of eternal 
salvation.” * And it is well known how St. Paul has understood 
and contemplated the entire life of Jesus on earth as a continual 
act of obedience to the Father. “For let this mind be in you 
which was also in Christ Jesus, who being in the form of God ... 
humbled Himself becoming obedient to death, even to the death 
of the Cross.” ** Thus our Redeemer’s culminating act of sacri- 
fice on the Cross is also presented as the summit of voluntary 
obedience and abandonment to the will of the Father, foreseen 
and accepted since the beginning of His earthly life: ‘““Where- 
fore when He cometh into the world, He saith: ‘Sacrifice and 
oblation thou wouldst not: but a body thou hast fitted to Me. ... 
Then said I, ‘Behold I come to do Thy will, O God.’ ” 7 





32 Rom. 5:19. 35 Heb. 5:8-9. 
33 Tbid. 5:15. 36 Phil. 2:5-8. 
84 Ibid. 5:20. 37 Heb. 10:5-7. 
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St. Paul’s view of the life of Christ as a continual act of obe- 
dience from the first instant of the Incarnation until His death 
has been fully confirmed by the testimony which our Lord gives 
of Himself and His mission: “For I do always the things that 
please Him.” ** “For I came down from heaven, not to do my 
own will, but the will of Him that sent Me.’ ® “But that the 
world may know that I love the Father, and as the Father hath 
given Me commandment, so do I.” * And in the most terrible 
moment of His life, He also obeyed God, who is ever His Father. 
“Father, if Thou wilt, remove this chalice from Me; but yet not 
My will but Thine be done.” 


CHRIST’s OBEDIENCE AND CHRISTIAN OBEDIENCE 


Such texts concerning the occurrences of the earthly life of 
Jesus could be multiplied to demonstrate how His whole life 
was a constant act of obedience to God and to the Scriptures, 
which He obeyed at every moment in order to fulfill them as true 
precepts of God. It was a life of obedience also to men; not only 
to Joseph and Mary during His hidden life, but to all those who 
held legitimate authority. He was, finally, obedient to circum- 
stances and to His enemies—the high priests, Herod, and Pilate 
—subjecting Himself voluntarily to them and even to the “pow- 
ers of darkness,’ of whom they were the docile instruments. * 


Yet Christ has been constituted by this obedience the Head of 
all the redeemed, and “to all that obey Him the cause of eternal 
salvation.” #* Thus those who are redeemed must follow Him as 
the supreme model of obedience. Moreover, this total abandon- 
ment of Jesus to the Father has for Christians not merely the 
aspect of an example, an external model to be imitated—Christ 
Himself is obedience. His innermost personality is disposed in a 
perennial act of submission, of obedience, as He has said: “My 
meat is to do the will of Him that sent Me, that I may perfect 


38 John 8:29. 
39 John 6:39. 
40 John 14:31. 
41 Luke 22:42; Mark 14:49. 


42 The pentinent texts may be seen in J. Guillet, “L’obéissance de Jésus-Christ,” 


Christus, Cahiers Spirituels, VII (1955), 298-313. 
43 Heb. 5:9. 
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His work.” * And we are included in this act of voluntary obedi- 
ence, so that He is also owr obedience to God. He was made, for 
us and in our name, obedient to the Father, even to death. He 
was born as obedience, and His death was the ultimate act of this 
virtue. “ ‘It is consummated.’ And bowing His head, He gave up 
the ghost.” * 

Since this obedience of Jesus is redemptive, the obedience of 
Christians should be a participation in the redemptive obedience 
of Christ and in the vivifying union of the mystical body. Such 
is the mystery of Christian obedience, so beautifully described by 
Father Holstein: “Christian obedience is the imitation and par- 
ticipation of the Church in the obedience of Christ to the Fath- 
er. . . . In the Church Jesus actually offers to His Father the 
homage of obedience through the obedience of the whole mys- 
tical body and each of its members. . . . The mystery of Christian 
obedience is in continuing and actualizing, without interruption, 
the attitude of the Incarnate Word toward the Father. 4 


In this way are understood the demands of obedience imposed 
on Christians by this law of the Incarnation of the divine Word, 
who being made flesh was subjected to a law of constant obedi- 
ence. Humanity will find life only through a return to obedience. 
Christians are to be, according to the admirable expression of St. 
Peter, “children of obedience.” ** And St. Paul speaks to the 
Christians of bringing about “obedience to the faith,” 8 of “your 
obedient profession of Christ’s gospel,” *° of being made slaves of 
“obedience unto justice,” giving thanks to God “that you who 
were the slaves of sin have now obeyed from the heart that form 
of doctrine into which you have been delivered, and having been 
set free from sin, you have become the slaves of justice.” ° 





44 John 5:34. 


45 John 19:20. 
46H. Holstein, “Le Mystére de lobéissance: Prétre et Apétre,” Etudes, 1953, 


145-157. 
47T Pet. 1:14. 
48 Rom. 1:5. 
49 II Cor. 9:13. 
50 Rom. 6:16-17. 
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THE THEOLOGICAL MEANING OF RELIGIOUS OBEDIENCE 


The new ideal of obedience and its exigencies, proper to the 
new Christian order, are, as we have seen clearly, imposed by 
revelation; they refer, above all, to the supernatural obedience 
which is motivated by faith. The Christian ought to obey com- 
pletely and interiorly, with the submission of his whole mind and 
the adherence of his intellect through the obscure light of faith 
to the hidden mystery of the revelation of the Father, of Christ, 
and of His Church. The first and most intimate act of super- 
natural obedience is the very precept of faith, “the obedience to 
the Gospel,” of which St. Paul speaks. It is also the foundation 
and root of all other acts of Christian obedience, which should 
always move in the order of faith and supernatural mystery. 


In conformity with this teaching, the faithful will consider all 
other acts of obedience to the divine precepts as the supernatural 
means given them for their salvation. Fundamentally, these are 
reduced and condensed in obedience to the Church as a divine 
instrumentality or mystical body of Christ, which continues His 
mission on earth and communicates His economy of salvation. 
This means obedience, in faith, to the divine authority of the 
Church, delegated and received from Christ Himself, and to all 
the divine and positive precepts which emanate from the ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy in order to conduct the faithful to their super- 
natural end. 


It is understood that Christian obedience, which obliges even 
the laity, should move on the supernatural plane. For it has to 
be inspired by faith and be ready to be moved by charity. This 
is to say that its very nature requires that it proceed from infused 
obedience, which is oriented to God, and is direct obedience to 
Him (even though through human mediation) and adherence 
to Christ. 

Justly, one of these forms of ecclesiastical obedience is that due 
to the Church’s infallible authority, one of her highest powers—a 
divine-human reality which imposes a reverence, not only of 
exterior conformity, but also of internal assent. From this flows 
the profound attitude of faith and of full submission of the be- 
liever who obeys the hierarchy. The instances of conflicts and 
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abuses of power are few by comparison; in such doubts and con- 
flicts, when the Church judges the believer in error, appeal is 
made to his faith for a submission the more devoted and blind 
(including the judgment) for seeking the spirit and wisdom of 
the Cross. *4 


But it is not our purpose to point out all the moral and spirit- 
ual values of the specifically Christian obedience granted to the 
Church and its diverse powers or hierarchical authority. We sim- 
ply wish to make it clear that this manner and form of ecclesias- 
tical obedience, although spiritual and directed to the specific 
ends of eternal salvation, does not fulfill all the demands of the 
ideal of obedience which Christ has brought to the world. 


Ecclesiastical obedience—whether it be of the laity, or of 
priests who by a strict promise and obligation (which, neverthe- 
less, lacks the character of a religious vow) are bound to special 
obedience to the bishop—has still not fulfilled all the sublime 
exigencies of the obedient way which Jesus Christ illuminated 
by His life. The Christian laity is obliged to obey the mandates 
of the hierarchy in the whole field of spiritual authority, of divine 
and positive precepts of ecclesiastical discipline, especially with 
reference to the sacraments and spiritual things. Diocesan priests 
are obliged to obey in a much wider sphere, in the whole field of 
their priestly duties and offices. 

But in both cases, the decision and personal orientation of life 
(though more limited for the priest), the works of daily living, 
remain free. They are not subjected to the law and yoke of 
observance. 


THe IDEAL OF CHRIST 


Thus we have yet to consider the ideal of Christ, who, in a con- 
stant and uninterrupted manner, obeyed the Father, not only in 
the personal destiny of His whole life, but even in all His actions. 
Yet the Christian is invited to reproduce this obedience of Christ, 





51 J. Salaverri, “La obediencia a la postestad magisterial de la Iglesia,’ Docu- 
mentos, XVII-XVIII (1954), 110-111; A. DeSoras, “Exigencias y limites de la 
obediencia,’ Documentos, XVI (1954), 64-69; H. De Lubac, Méditations sur 
VEglise (Paris, 1953), 201; P. Mersch, Morale et Corps Mystique (Brussels, 
1949), I, 269 ff. 
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this ideal of perfection which the law of the Incarnation of the 
Word has brought to the world and proposed as a goal for all 
those who return to the ways of salvation by the fullest participa- 
tion in His saving obedience. 


This ideal is realized by religious obedience. Such, we believe, 
is its true theological foundation: religious obedience does fulfill 
those requirements of universal obedience, of total service and 
complete submission to the divine will in all the actions of life, 
which the Scriptures demand of the new man, and which Christ 
has given us as the ideal of a Christian. The most perfect model 
of universal obedience is our Lord Himself, and after Him, His 
Virgin Mother Mary, the “Queen of Obedience,” whose life of 
co-redemptive obedience is included and condensed in the fiat 
which she pronounced at the time of the Annunciation, giving 
her full consent to the Incarnation and her divine maternity. This 
sublime act of obedience is similar to the first act of the incarnate 
Word—ecce venio—and it implies and contains all the acts of 
her life as Co-Redemptrix. 


Mary, united to her Son, was obedient unto death, and all her 
redeemed sons who live the same ideal of perfection feel this same 
spiritual need of universal obedience. It was not suitable for 
Christ to impose this norm of total obedience as a precept for all; 
rather, He left it as a voluntary ideal of perfection for generous 
souls. Yet it is well known that no obedience, properly so called, 
is given without its formal object, which is the precept. Accord- 
ing to theologians, Christ Himself received from the Father the 
precept of His redemptive death, and because He possessed the 
vision of the manifest will of the Father and the relationship of 
all His actions with the Redemption, this precept extended, in 
effect, to His whole life. And it is believed that the Blessed Virgin 
affirmed the obedient acceptance and submission of her life as 
the Mother of the Word and Co-Redemptrix with a suitable vow. 


RELIGIOUS OBEDIENCE 


For this reason, the universal obedience presented in the evan- 
gelical doctrine as the most perfect realization of Christ’s way of 





52 Marianus, “L’obbedienza di Maria SSma.,” Vita Cristiana, 1954, 330-336. 
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perfection is religious obedience, made obligatory by the vow, the 
principal foundation and keystone of that stable manner of the 
life of perfection which is the religious state. 


The theology of religious obedience brings us to this undeni- 
able consequence, both doctrinal and practical: there must be 
established within the Christian life a state of perfection, the re- 
ligious state, based on the vow of obedience. The whole tradition 
of the Church, both patristic and monastic, has clearly interpret- 
ed this consequence of evangelical revelation by organizing and 
propagating institutions of religious life based on the vow of 
obedience. We are not, however, here going to trace in ecclesias- 
tic and monastic tradition the confirmation of the theology of 
obedience, the biblical foundations of which we have here estab- 
lished. We shall content ourselves with enumerating, according 
to St. Thomas, who is the faithful interpreter of this tradition, 
the basic conditions, exigencies, and exalted spiritual values of the 
religious state. We shall also observe how all of these are realized 
in their plenitude through the vow of obedience, which is the 
basic pillar of the edifice of the religious life. 


For this purpose we shall consider first the central affirmation 


posed by St. Thomas: obedience is “the principal one” among 
the three religious vows, “the one most essential to religion,” the 
one “without which the vows of poverty and chastity do not con- 
stitute a state of perfection.” It is “the one which contains the 
other two,” and constitutes, therefore, the plenitude of the re- 
ligious state. °° 


RELIGIOUS OBEDIENCE AND THE STATE OF PERFECTION 


St. Thomas defines the state of perfection as a firm and stable 
mode of life, proper, not to him who has obtained Christian per- 
fection consisting in perfect charity, but rather to him who binds 
himself “in perpetuity and with a certain solemnity to those things 
that pertain to perfection.” It cannot be said, in effect, that one 
has embraced “a state” or a stable mode of life, even though he 
freely realizes the works proper to this state, unless he has ob- 
liged himself to it in perpetuity; and, moreover, “with some 


53 Summa theol., Ila-IIae, q. 186, a. 8. 
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solemnity,” since human contracts and negotiations do not obtain 
perpetual stability without certain solemn formalities. * 


The Christian contracts these permanent obligations to per- 
fection by the three vows of the religious life. Their perpetual 
nature they acquire through their character of public vows, of- 
ficially and solemnly recognized by the Church. The public char- 
acter of actual religious vows is the minimum equivalent to the 
solemnity of which St. Thomas speaks. (Or, also, the permanent 
obligation of private vows accepted canonically by the Church, 
as in secular institutes.) Among these, the basic obligation, be- 
cause it extends universally ‘‘to the disposition and particular acts 
of a man’s whole life,” is the vow of obedience. Religious obe- 
dience, then, would not be the essential pillar of the state of per- 
fection if it were not established by the obligation of the religious 
vow. 


THE STATE OF PERFECTION AS THE RELIGIOUS STATE 


St. Thomas adds that the state of Christian perfection is essen- 
tially a religious state and can only be established as such. And 


this it is because it is characterized by the spirit of service and 
perpetual abandonment to God which should clothe perfection. 
The Christian who would put himself in a state of gaining per- 
fection should be a soldier fighting beneath the banner of Christ, 
dedicating himself to the extension of His reign; and so the re- 
ligious who totally and permanently dedicates himself to the 
service and worship of God is most fittingly designated a soldier 
of Christ. 5° The episcopal office—the other state of perfection— 
is a religious state in an eminent manner, by reason of the pastor- 
al charge which is a solemn consecration and deliverance of self 
to the ministry and divine worship. ™ It is fitting that the obli- 
gation to the exercise of perfection, constitutive of the religious 
state, should be introduced by the virtue closest to charity, reli- 
gion, which is capable of ordering all human acts to the divine 
service. 

Among the three vows, it is obedience which, in an eminent 
manner, realizes this complete dedication of the soul to the serv- 


54 Ibid., q. 184, a. 4. 86 Ibid., a. 1 and ad 2. 
85 Ibid., q. 186, a. 5 ad 4. 57 Ibid., q. 184, a. 5. 
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ice of God. For religious obedience springs from devotion, the 
interior act of religion which is “the soul of religious worship,” 
and the impeller of all the exterior works of adoration. Obedi- 
ence rendered to God in His representatives, the superiors, is a 
proper act of religion, caused and inspired by submission and 
prompt devotion to Him. Moreover, religious obedience, by its 
universality is able to fulfill the magnificent task of dedicating 
one’s whole life to the divine service which is required by the 
religious state. The debt of obedience within the cloister extends 
to all the acts and moments of life, adorning them with the per- 
fume of oblation to God. *8 


‘THE OBLIGATION TO THE WORKS OF PERFECTION 


The religious state, continues St. Thomas, is the state of per- 
fection by reason of its object, because the religious obliges him- 
self to a permanent exercise of the works of perfection. *° Chris- 
tian perfection consists essentially in charity, but secondarily and 
instrumentally, as powerful and efficacious means, in the evan- 
gelical counsels. The practice of these constitutes the permanent 
exercise of tending to the perfection of charity, because they re- 
move the fundamental obstacles to charity, impeding the ad- 
hesion of human affection to the objects of the three great con- 
cupiscences and to the anxieties of earthly life, thus permitting 
man to tend freely to God. 


The evangelical counsels, condensed in the three religious 
vows, can also be said to be contained in an eminent manner in 
the vow of obedience. Religious obedience, which consecrates the 
whole man to living according to a rule, to practicing the pre- 
scriptions of a rule which commands only works of perfection, 
causes the religious to be constantly occupied with the works of 





58 Tbid., q. 186, a. 1 ad 2: “The acts of all the virtues in so far as these are 
referred to God’s service and honor become acts of religion. Accordingly if a man 
devotes his whole life to the divine service, his whole life belongs to religion, 
and thus by reason of the religious life that they lead, those who are in the state 
of perfection are called religious.” 

59 Tbid., ad 4. 


60 Tbid., q. 184, a. 3; q. 187, a. 7. 
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perfection, by which he will efficaciously aspire to perfect 
charity. © 


OBEDIENCE AND THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 


It is also patent that this aspect is also comprehended in the 
religious state as a state of perfection. The way of perfection is 
clearly equivalent to the way of the imitation of Christ and to 
the perfect assimilation of the Christian of all the virtues of the 
divine Model. And it is also certain that the life of poverty and 
voluntary chastity constitutes a close imitation of Christ. Yet it is 
only for obedience that St. Thomas records and applies this great 
truth: religious perfection consists “in its highest” in imitating 
Jesus Christ. Since obedience is the virtue which is most com- 
mended in Christ, it is required most especially for Christian 
perfection. 

This is said by reason of the universal character of religious 
obedience. Christ, we have observed, obeyed universally, in all the 
moments, decisions, and acts of His life. Religious obedience has 
this same universal note. Concerning this St. Thomas insists: 
“The vow of obedience belonging to the religious life extends to 
the disposition of a man’s whole life. And in this way it has a 
certain universality.” It does not, however, necessarily extend 
absolutely to ‘all the particular acts’ of life, since many do not 
refer to the perfection of charity. It does embrace all those which 
the religious has promised to fulfill according to the statutes of 
the rule. ® 

Such is the sublime value of religious obedience: that of the 
highest imitation of Jesus Christ’s own way of perfection. ‘Souls 
admirably humble, chaste, secluded, pious, there are many in the 
world; but they are not obedient as is the religious. Obedience 
constitutes his special vocation. . . . Neither faith, nor hope, nor 





61 Jbid., q. 186, a. 9. For St. Thomas (ibid., a. 8 ad 1) the counsel of obedi- 
ence is given in the Gospel in the invitation which Christ gave to the young man 
to follow Him. This invitation refers to obedience and the following of Christ 
more than to poverty, as St. Peter interpreted it: “We have left all and have 
followed you.” (Matt. 19:21-28). 

62 Tbid., q. 186, a. 5, Sed Contra. 

68 Ibid., a. 5 ad 4. Cf. ad 1; a. 9 ad 1, 2. 
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austerity, nor work, nor zeal make a religious, but rather obedi- 
ence. Obedient by halves, religious by halves.” * The testimonies 
of St. Catherine of Siena, St. Teresa, and St. Margaret Mary Ala- 
coque are eloquent in this respect. 


RELIGIOUS OBEDIENCE AND ‘TOTAL SACRIFICE 





There is another great excellence and important aspect of the 
religious life which St. Thomas underscores with vigor. The re- 
ligious state is a complete and total gift of self, made to God and 
accepted by the Church. This is signified by religious profession 
and is essential to it. For this reason St. Thomas has called reli- 
gious life a holocaust. The symbolism and expression proceed 
from two texts of St. Gregory the Great, to which the Angelic 
Doctor insistently refers. © 


The religious not only offers himself to the service of God, but 
this abandonment of self has a sacrificial character. Religious are 
men of worship, not because they are given exclusively to the cel- 
ebration of religious rites, but because they are to offer themselves 
as living sacrifices to God. The character of this spiritual immo- 
lation has to be complete, a veritable “holocaust.” It is an alien- 
ation of self and of all its goods in the service of God and for His 
love. 

Certainly this immolation and partial abandonment of self to 
God are verified by the three vows, but the sense of holocaust, 
of complete and total immolation, is only ascribed to the vow of 
obedience. The attribution originates in the forceful phrase of 
St. Gregory: “By obedience, one’s own will is immolated.” And 
all the saints and spiritual authors, following him, have reiterated 
this teaching. 


St. Thomas has given evident proof of this great truth. The 
renunciation of the three vows corresponds exactly to the Aris- 
totelian classification of the three groups of goods. By voluntary 


64 P. L. Colin, El culto de los votos (special version, 3 ed.; Madrid, 1955), 
380-381, which cites the texts from these saints. 

65 St. Gregory, Hom. in Ezech., II, Hom. 8. (PL, 76, 1037); Moral., XXXV, 
45; (PL, 76, 621). Cf. St. Thomas ‘Summa theol., Ila- IIae, q. 186, a. 1; a. 4 
ad 6; a. 6; a. 7; a. 8, Sed Contra. 
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poverty man offers exterior goods to God; by chastity, he re- 
nounces and presents to God the sacrifice of bodily pleasures and 
the satisfactions of a family; and by obedience he sacrifices his 
own will, and with it the enjoyment of its proper acts and all the 
goods of the soul, thus recognizing the rights of divine possession.™ 

This implies the total sacrifice of self, for all the affairs of men 
are subject to his own will. Moreover, according to St. ‘Thomas, 
there is nothing so pleasing to man as liberty, his own free will. 
Therefore we cannot offer to God any gift more precious than the 
consecration of our will to Him. “It is the vow of obedience which 
seals the religious sacrifice and makes of the same a veritable holo- 
caust, giving it its true character of universality, perpetuity, and 
continuity.” ® 


? 


This “voluntary immolation,” as it is also called by the Holy 


Father, must, of necessity, be based on the vow of obedience. On- 
ly by the free promise of a public vow accepted canonically by 
the Church, which is an act of religion, are we able to offer and 
consecrate to God something which pertains to us and which He 
has left to our free disposition. ® And only the vow can bind a 
man to religious obedience and the giving of his personal liberty 


with a life-long chain of obligation which affirms his abandon- 
ment of self, giving it a universal character. This is true because 
the vow produces the immutable firmness in good work which is 
proper to perfect virtue. ” 

With such a promise of total abandonment to God, however, 
the sacrifice of self is neither realized nor consummated. The obe- 
dient religious has to go on denying himself day after day in 
order to continue slowly perfecting the sacrifice he has offered. 
And it is well known how difficult and painful is this daily re- 
nunciation, the humble submission and constant relinquishing of 
that which one most loves in self. The proof of obedience is right- 
ly compared by spiritual authors to martyrdom, a slow and costly 


66 Summa theol., Ila-IIae, q. 186, a. 7. 
87 De perfectione vitae spiritualis, c. 10. 


68 Choupin, Naturaleza y obligaciones del Estado religioso, Tit. 13, Chap. 1. 
P. L. Colin, op. cit., 371 


69 “Allocution to the Delegates of the General Convocation on the States of 
Perfection,” Dec. 8, 1950. AAS, XLIII (1951), 31. 


70 St. Thomas, Summa theol., Ila-IIae, q. 88, a. 6 and ad 3; q. 186, a. 5 ad 1, 4. 
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martyrdom, by which the religious kills each day a little of self 
and love of the world. ™ 


RELIGIOUS OBEDIENCE, INSTRUMENT OF SANCTITY 





In our times the negative aspect of the renunciation implied in 
the vow of obedience has been greatly insisted upon. For this 
reason the vow may appear to entail a lessening of human values 
and a relinquishing of man’s proper dignity and personality, 
which is chiefly evident in his faculty of free choice. 

But against this aspect of the negation and loss of human val- 
ues, which are very relative, must be opposed the positive aspect 
of the incomparably greater advantages which are obtained. Hu- 
man liberty is not an absolute good nor an end in itself, but it 
has been given as a precious instrument for good. The evil use 
of our liberty does not ennoble, but infinitely diminishes, the 
dignity of our personality. And the vow of obedience does not 
limit and curtail the thousand possibilities which man has of 
doing evil. It is not, then, a total renunciation of the will, but 
rather a limitation of its indefinite possibilities of acting, hence, 
an orientation of one’s own personality in order to form and de- 
velop it in conformity to the method and the magnificent ideals 
which each religious order offers. Under this aspect, obedience, 
more than renunciation, is a confident abandonment into the 
hands of another who is better able to guide us in the name of 
God. 

Outside of this, the vow of obedience does not imply any real 
diminution of liberty. Liberty is not lost, because the vow does 
not impose the necessity of compulsion, but only the necessity of 
a moral link with good. Religious obedience which is not free 
submission to the superior and a prompt willingness to execute 
his commands for the love of God loses all its supernatural value. 

Moreover, full liberty was applied to the first and radical de- 
cision of profession, by which the religious freely chose from the 
diverse kinds of religious life which the various institutes offered 
that manner of serving God which was most suitable to him. 
Afterwards, his life has remained confirmed in good and ennobled 
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71 Ibid., q. 88, a. 6 ad 1; q. 186, a. 5 ad 5. 
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by the elimination of many of those things which might separate 
him from God. 

We are seeking, however, to determine the most positive aspect 
which this religious obedience presents, and it is this: to be the 
incomparable instrument of sanctity. For it not only ennobles 
and consecrates to God all the actions of obedient living with the 
inestimable merit of the virtue of religion and confirms the will 
in good, giving it the stability of perfect work; but it is also a 
precious means of exercising all the virtues and of tending effi- 
caciously toward perfection. 

Such is the pedagogical value of obedience, much greater than 
that of the other vows, poverty and chastity. The school of obe- 
dience is the school of faith, hope, charity, and of all interior 
virtues. It is impossible to obey men perfectly and promptly for 
the sake of God unless a great spirit of faith leads us to see the 
superior as the immediate representative of God; and this obe- 
dience must be moved by the love of God, whom we obey. 
Obedience implies also a continual exercise of humility and other 
virtues. 


Above all, obedience always affords great assurance of success 
in the spiritual life, for the religious is never mistaken in obey- 
ing. Thus he attains security which assures great peace and tran- 
quillity of soul and a guarantee of perseverance in good. ™ 


72 These points are developed in P. L. Colin, op. cit., 459 ff. 





Spirituality for All 


VI. The Mirror of Perfection 


Patrick M. J. Clancy, O.P. 


tN OW, therefore, ye children, hear me: blessed are they that 
keep my way. Hear instruction, and be wise, and refuse it 

not. Blessed is the man that heareth me, and that watcheth daily 
at my gates, and waiteth at the posts of my doors. He that shall 
find me shall find life, and shall have salvation from the Lord.” 4 
Cross AND Crown’s series of articles, “Spirituality for All,” ? 
has pointed out that man’s perfection consists essentially in the 
exercise of divine love, which is charity. * Charity is the “gift of 
God,” * enabling all men to adore the Father in spirit and in 
truth. It is the manifestation of God’s divine touch singling out 
the soul as His own dwelling place, a citadel of faith, of hope; 
and of divine friendship. This divine indwelling is not accom- 
plished in a purely one-sided inert fashion, as though the soul 
were merely a container, somehow elevated to circumscribe divin- 
ity. The indwelling is a vital one, conferring upon an already 
spiritual soul a new divine life, the life of grace—a life infinitely 
more elevated than the purely natural life of the spirit which is 
in man.” ® This gift of God enabling man to be and to live di- 


1 Prov. 8:32-35. 

2Vol. VIII, pp. 249-263; 451-471; Vol. IX, pp. 92-108, 214-230, 338-355. 
3 Ibid., IX, 217. 

4 Cf. John 4:10; Cross anp Crown, VIII, 243, 451. 

5 Ibid., IX, 218-224. 
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vinely—“divine transformation,’ “deification”® it has been 
called—is an “inner renovation, a radical purgation, purifying 
and healing, a profound renewal and transformation of man’s 
very being,” * a consecration which dedicates man in his very 
being to the service of God. It sanctifies him, makes him an adopt- 
ed son of God, and places him in an intimate communion of 
knowledge and of love with the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
That the divine seed may blossom forth into eternal glory, the 
sons of God must live this supernaturally engrafted life. It must 
develop and grow to maturity through the use of divinely given 
“habits or supernatural qualities whereby they may be moved by 
Him sweetly and promptly to attain the eternal good.” § Such 
action implies a living, operative faith, hope, and unselfish, mu- 
tual love. of friendship, based on the divine goodness possessed 
and shared. ® The perfection of such an exalted goal demands an 
exemplar, ‘‘a perfect prototype, a sensible and at the same time 
a divine Model for the sons of God. This, of course, is the incar- 
nate Word, Jesus Christ. Accommodated to man’s sensible nature, 
He presents: the perfect pattern of Christian perfection.’’?° With 


faith and with confidence the adopted son accepts the word of 
his divine Model, “If any man will come after me, let him deny 
~himself, take up his cross, and follow me.” 4 


To put on Christ through charity, and in the process to be 
separated from everything else which is incompatible with Him, 
constitutes man’s spiritual asceticism or training for union with 
God, imperfectly or inchoatively in this life, and perfectly and 
completely in the life to come. Meditation on the life of Christ 
as found in the Gospels, and on the life of the Church, the mys- 
tical body of Christ, especially as portrayed and lived in the litur- 
gical representations of Christ’s mysteries, will serve to cause and 
to increase in His members devotion to Christ the Head. More- 
ever, the saints of God, and especially the Queen of all Saints, 
reflect the holiness of Christ in their lives and hold up to the 


6 Tbid., VIII, 456. 

T Ibid., p. 467. 

8 IX, p. 93; cf. Summa theol., Ia Ilae, q. 110, a. 2. 
9 Ibid., p. 217 f. 

10 Ibid., p. 340. 

11 Luke 9:23. 
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children of God the mirror of Christian perfection that they in 
turn may present themselves to the modern world “a holy and 
acceptable sacrifice, pleasing to God.” ” 

It is the consideration of the Mother of the Savior and our 
Mother as exemplar and mirror of perfection or union with God 
which will occupy us in this article. What was the gift of God 
bestowed upon Mary? What use did she make of it? Can Mary’s 
children share in God’s gift to her? 


THE Girt oF Gop IN MARY 


“Thou art all beautiful, O Mary, and no stain of original sin 
is found in thee.” This is the liturgy’s praise of Mary. 1° Scriptur- 
ally founded, ** it points to her spiritual perfection, and to the 
exclusion of all that is not of God in her, the work of the Holy 
Spirit through sanctifying grace. She is “the daughter worthy of 
God,” » “virgin, handmaid, mother,” 1* the beauty and wisdom 
of Judith, and “the queen most powerful, most gracious, eter- 
nal.” 17 “Every created beauty,” says St. Alphonsus, “is a shadow 
and trace of the beauty of God’s mother, “‘saluted ‘full of grace’ 
and ‘blessed among women.’ ”’ 1® By these words, as Catholic tradi- 
tion has always interpreted, it is plainly indicated that ‘by this 
singular and solemn salutation, otherwise never heard of, it is 
shown that the Mother of God was the abode of all divine graces, 
adorned with all the charisms of the Holy Spirit, yea, the treasury 
well nigh infinite and abyss inexhaustible of these charisms, so 
that she was never subjected to the one accursed’ (Dogmatic 





12 Cf. Rom. 12:1; Cross AND Crown, IX, 353-355. 

13 Cf. Breviary and Missal. Office and Mass for the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, December 8. 

14 Cf. Cant. 4:7, “Thou art all fair, O my love, and there is not a spot in thee.” 

15 St. John Damascene, Hom. I in Nat. B.V.M., n. 7; PG, 96, 671. 

16 St. Gregory the Great, Moralia, cap. LII; PL, 76, 90. 

17 Cf. St. Albert the Great, Biblia Mariana, Liber Judith, n. 1, Opera Omnia 
(Vives, Paris: 1890-99), 37, 386, and ibid., Liber Esther, n. 1, 37, 388. 

18 Cf. The Glories of Mary, Part V., “Acclamation in Praise of Mary,” in the 
Complete Ascetical Works of St. Alphonsus Liguori, Vols. VII and VIII, edited 
by Rev. Eugene Grimm, C.SS.R., two volumes in one, (Brooklyn Redemptorist 


Fathers, 1931), pp. 675-679. All future references to St. Alphonsus are taken from 
this edition of The Glories of Mary. 
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Bull, Ineffabilis Deus, Dec. 8, 1854. NCWC translation) .” 

It is this fullness or plenitude of divine grace in Mary with 
its spiritual accompaniment of infused virtues, gifts, and charisms 
which is the “gift of God” to His mother. The soul of her divine 
Son, excepted, *° no other was ever so endowed with grace. “Grace 
is poured into her conception, and she is fairer than the daugh- 
ters of men.” *! Proper to Christ is that plenitude of grace which 
is had in its highest degree, in the most perfect way it can be had, 
and which extends to all the effects of grace. *? The grace which 
Mary had from the first instant of her conception is the grace 
which was sufficient for the state to which God has chosen her. 
It was a grace not equal to the grace of her Son in excellence, but 
a grace incomparably greater than that which endows any other 
creature inasmuch as Mary was preordained to the lofty state of 
suitable and worthy mother of God, a state incomparably higher 
than any purely human or angelic dignity. ** The grace of Mary, 
her holiness, her “gift” is therefore marked by a plenitude, a 
fullness pre-eminent and overflowing when compared to the suf- 
ficiency of graces granted to God’s creatures. *4 


Thus does Mary merit the title of Model of Perfection, partici- 
pating as she does more than all others in the divine nature, which 
is the “gift of God.” In this divine gift Mary possesses all the 
theological and infused moral virtues, and gifts and charisms of 
the Holy Spirit, and all these to a degree of intensity proportion- 
ate to her role as God’s mother and queen of all God’s children. 
Thus by a divine generosity and providence did God prepare 
and ready Mary for every kind of supernatural and meritorious 
action which would be proper to her motherly and queenly dig- 





19 Pius XII, Encyclical, Fulgens corona gloriae, Sept. 8, 1953; AAS, XXXXV 
(1953), 579; NCWC translation, n. 9. Further references to this encyclical will 
be taken from the NCWC translation. 

20 Theologians distinguish an absolute fullness of grace, the fullness of super- 
abundance, and the fullness of sufficiency. The first is peculiar to the Savior, the 
second is Mary’s special privilege, and the third is common to all the just. 
Cf. Summa theol., IIIa, q. 7, a. 10 ad 1. 

21 Breviary, Antiphon 4, Lauds, Feast of the Immaculate Conception, Decem- 
ber 8. Cf. Ps. 44:3, 8. 

22 Cf. Summa theol., Illa, q. 7, a. 9 f. 

33:Cf. Ibid: Tile,.q..7,.a. 10: ad ts @ 27, a. 5. 

24 Cf. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., The Mother of the Saviour and Our Interior 
Life (Herder, 1949), translated by Bernard J. Kelly, S.S.Sp., D.D., p. 49 f. 
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nity. Mary in turn corresponded generously with the total strength 
of the habit of charity within her soul, and thus increased the 
divine gift at every instant of her sojourn here on earth. What a 
masterpiece of the Holy Spirit was she, entering the portals of 
heaven, the love, the dove, the fair one of God. * 

The holiness of the Mother of God and her fullness of divine 
friendship were absolutely incompatible with sin. ‘If we consider 
the matter with attention, and especially if we consider the burn- 
ing and sweet love which almighty God without doubt had, and 
has, for the mother of His only-begotten Son, for what reason can 
we ever think that she was, even for the briefest moment of time, 
subject to sin and destitute of divine grace?” * In view of the 
foreseen merits of her divine Son, from the first instant of her con- 
ception, she was conceived free from every stain of original sin. 
Such immunity implied also freedom in her soul from the penal 
effects or wounds of original sin, such as ignorance and con- 
cupiscence. Thus was Mary personally free from the necessity of 
recovering that original harmony of body to soul and soul to God, 
the bright endowment of our first parents before the Fall. 


Nor is Mary’s glory complete in freedom from original sin 
alone. “There is no stain of sin in thee,” tradition says of Mary 
in applying to her the words of the Canticle of Canticles, ‘““Thou 
art all fair, O my love, and there is not a spot in thee.” * Actual 
sin whether mortal or even venial never stained the soul of the 
Mother of God. Absolute and perpetual was to be the enmity 
between Satan and the “woman” of Genesis. ** “Hail, full of 
grace,” said the angel, but even venial sin would take away from 
the power of this fullness, would dull its luster, just as it dulls the 





25 Cf. Cant. 2:10. Perfection must ever consist essentially in union with God 
and in detachment from sin. To live more and more for God, to die day by day 
to sin is ever the motto emblazoned on the standard of the militant warrior of 
Christ. On the necessity of growth in charity and of corresponding to the strength 
of the habit already possessed the reader is referred to a previous article in this 
series, (CRoss AND Crown, IX, 218-221). 

26 Pius XII, Encyclical, Fulgens corona gloriae, n. 13. 


27 Cant. 4:7; cf. Summa theol., q. 27, a. 4; also “Mary’s Immunity from Actual 
Sin,” by Salvatore Bonano, C.M.F., in Mariology, Vol. I, edited by Juniper B. 
Carol, O.F.M. (Milwaukee; Bruce, 1954), pp. 395-410. 


28 Gen. 3:15. 
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fervor of the habit of charity. ®° It is certain that the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary throughout her whole life was able to avoid all sin, even 
venial sin, and this by a special privilege of God. Filled with 
God’s gift, free from all sin, endowed with every grace, she was 
truly a fitting mother for a divine Son. 


Mary’s UsE oF Gop’s GIFT 


When the divine Giver of heavenly powers comes to bestow 
His gifts upon the soul and body, He does not immediately there- 
after depart, leaving deified man to wander about unfamiliarly 
clothed with the armor of faith and having on the breastplate of 
justice, but without any battle to fight or any general to show 
the way. Neither was Mary endowed with such divine largess 
merely to be an example of how exalted God could raise a human 
being. It was her sole prerogative to be God’s mother, and as such 
she would present her body a cradle divinely appointed to re- 
ceive the God made man. But in God’s providence she was also 
to grow in holiness, to merit for herself through the actual exer: 
cise of supereminent virtue. For her also her Son was the way, 
the truth, and the life. He would lead her through the merits of 
His passion to ever greater heights of union with the Father and 
the Holy Spirit through Himself. Conceived immaculate and 
sanctified in the womb of St. Anne, she nevertheless could in- 
crease in grace, and was even divinely obligated to do so. Not 
that there was any opposition on Mary’s part, or any struggle. 
She did not experience the warfare of flesh against spirit referred 
to by St. Paul. ** Her immunity from the effects of original and 
of actual sin precluded that. Yet, she too was a wayfarer, a queen- 
ly one it is true, but still without the reward granted always at 


29 Cf. St. Albert the Great, Mariale sive quaestiones super Evang. “Missus est,” 
q. 133 (Vives ed., p. 188): “Where venial sin enters, there must be something 
lacking in grace,” would probably express the idea of this great Marian saint: 
“Ubi aliquid de peccato veniali, ibi aliquid vacuum de gratia. Sed ipsa plena 
gratia fuit; ergo nihil de peccato fuit in ipsa.” (loc. cit.) For an excellent summary 
of St. Albert’s doctrine on the Mother of God, the reader is referred to Cross 
AND Crown, VI, 293-306, “St. Albert’s Portrait of Mary,” by William H. 
Kane, O.P. 

30 Conc. Trid. sess. 6, can. 23; Denzinger, n. 833. 


31 Rom. 7:23. 
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the end of the journey, the possession of Himself eternally and 
irrevocably. Such spiritual completion was to be hers when she, 
“the Immaculate Mother of God, the ever Virgin Mary, having 
completed the course of her earthly life, was assumed body and 
soul into heavenly glory.” 

It would be impossible without divine vision to comprehend 
the course of Mary’s spiritual growth. Her interior acts of the 
spirit, darts of love, are known in their entirety only to the Bless- 
ed Trinity. Yet in the providence of God she was to be the Seat 
of Wisdom, Queen of Apostles, our life, our sweetness, our hope, 
our model and exemplar after Christ. She, model and queen, 
would by her example teach her children, her subjects the way 
of salvation. ** More than that she would by her powerful inter- 
cessory prayer obtain for us grace to follow her path of virtue 
and to remain eternally pledged to the kingship of her Son. * 


Mary’s faith is praised by the angel of the Annunciation. * “She 
saw her Son in the crib at Bethlehem,” says St. Alphonsus, ‘and 
believed Him the Creator of the world.” ** During His Passion 
her faith remained not only unshaken, but grew stronger than 
ever, a fitting reward for her faith in every word and action of 
her divine Son, and a preparation for her faith in His resurrec- 
tion and during the short time of His glorified life before the 
Ascension. She did not, like ‘Thomas, have to put her finger into 
the place of the nails, but gave the example of intrepid faith to 
the fearful apostles, even to the doubting apostles, perhaps, on 
that Sabbath day of fear and darkness following Good Friday. 
Therefore does St. Albert the Great say rightfully, “Mary sur- 
passes all wayfarers in faith.” *7 

Following upon her faith in Christ, her hope in His power and 
mercy grew stronger according as it was even daily exercised at 





32 Pius XII, Apostolic Constitution, Munificentissimus Deus, “Nov. 1, 1950. 
AAS, XXXXII (1950), p. 770 (NCWC translation, n. 44,). 


33 Cf. Bernadot, O.P., Our Lady in Our Life, translated by Mary Ryan (West- 
minister: Newman, 1949), pp. 19-35. 


34 A recent book revealing the role of our Lady as Mediatrix is replete with 
instruction on the titles and feasts of the Blessed Virgin, and contains appropriate 
prayers in her honor: Lovasik, S.V.D., Our Lady in Catholic Life, (New York: 
Macmillan, 1957). 


35 Cf. Luke 1:45. 
36 Glories of Mary (ed. Grimm), Part II, n. IV, p. 565. 
37 Mariale, q. 112 (ed. Vives), p. 169. 
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Bethlehem, in Egypt, at Nazareth, at Cana, on Calvary. It should 
not be forgotten that Mary’s knowledge of the divine attributes 
of omnipotence, fidelity, and mercy was a knowledge commensur- 
ate to the state to which she had been called as mother and as 
queen, and therefore is to be measured according to the pleni- 
tude of grace she had received. How confident, therefore, the 
trust of her who because of her faith and the special intellectual 
gifts she had received knew so intimately and so fully the power, 
the mercy, and the fidelity of God. She could say with the great- 
est ardor, “It is good for me to adhere to my God, to put my 
hope in the Lord God.” *§ 

Much has been said of Mary’s love, but enough can never be 
said in extolling it. Charity is the queen of the virtues. Mary, as 
the daughter of the Father, the mother of the Son, and the spouse 
of the Holy Spirit possesses the love of all three relationships to 
the Trinity: daughter, mother, spouse. No daughter was ever 
more devoted to a father, no mother ever more selfless in atten- 
tion to a son, no spouse ever more ardent in her love of a bridge- 
groom. Her love for God exceeded that of all men and angels, 
even as did its source, her gift of God. In this respect the great 
St. Albert in commenting upon the divine precept, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart,” *® maintained that 
if this commandment was ever perfectly fulfilled, it was in Mary.* 
But there is no love of God where there is no love of neighbor. If 
Mary fulfilled the primary Christian precept, so also was she 
perfect in the second, like to the first, according to her Son, ‘‘And 
the second is like to this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” # 

Traditionally, the Church extols Mary’s love for her children, 
especially in the invocations of the Litany of Loreto, “Mother 
of Good Counsel,” “Virgin most powerful,” “Refuge of Sinners,” 
“Comforter of the afflicted,” “Queen of Apostles ... Martyrs... 
Confessors. . . .” #2 Almost innumerable are the invocations and 





38 Ps, 62:28. 

39 Matt. 22:37. 

40 Mariale, q. 135 (Vives ed., p. 191), and q. 61, resp. n. 2 (Ibid., p. 112). 
41 Matt. 22:39. 


42 For a detailed explanation of this beautiful litany see, Attwater, A Dictionary 
of Mary (New York: Kenedy, 1956). p. 157 ff. 
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titles applied to Mary’s interest in her children: ‘Mother of Con- 


solation,” “Queen,” “clement,” “merciful,” ‘Our Lady of 
Refuge . . . of Ransom.” And appropriately so, for in the words 
of St. Bernard, “God has wished us to have everything through 
Mary.” * 


Looking more deeply into the mirror of perfection which is 
Mary, one can see the train of virtues which she used so well to 
present her every action to God in return for His gift to her. 
Thomas a Kempis, in a work much less known than his Jmita- 
tion, ** extols some of these virtues: “She is indeed by the testi- 
mony of Holy Scripture the virgin most prudent of all virgins, 
the most modest of all women, the most beautiful of all maids, 
the noblest of all matrons, the loveliest of all ladies, the most 
illustrious queen of all queens, in whom all virginal grace, all 
moral virtue, all theological observations, all affectionate zeal, all 
worthy offerings, all perfection of sanctity, equally come together, 
abide in and shine forth most completely; who neither has, nor 
had, nor will have her like before her, nor her equal after her.” * 

Prudence of mind, her will directed to justice, with courage in 
the face of life’s difficulties, and virtuous moderation in meeting 
its pleasures and honors—thus is summarized the moral life of 
Mary. Without prudence she could not have exercised any virtue 
perfectly, nor would she forever after be regarded as the model of 
those in authority. Noteworthy is her prudent questioning of the 
angel of the Annunciation before giving her decision. * 

With what devotion Mary rendered worship and glory to the 
Blessed Trinity no one can rightfully estimate except to see that 
in the service of God, as well in rendering to each of God’s chil- 
dren his due, her measure of justice was commensurate with her 
fullness of grace. The obedience of the new Eve has often been 
contrasted to the disobedience of our first mother. *” 


Her bravery under the cross is indelibly imprinted on the minds 
of all who meditate on the Passion, and is equally celebrated in 





48 in Nat. B.M.V., 7; PL, 183, 411. 

44In Praise of the Blessed Virgin Mary, translated by Robert E. Patterson 
(Milwaukee: Bruce, 1956), p. 46. 

45 Op. et loc. cit. 

46 Luke 1:34. 

47 Cf. S. John Damascene, Hom. I. in Nat. B.V.M., n. 7; PG, 96, 671. 
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Christian art. It was this bravery which also establishes her as a 
model of patience and of perseverance, especially in the sight of 
those who are asked to share so intimately the cross of suffering 
with Christ and with His sorrowful mother. What a model of 
patience for those, so numerous in our day, who must sorrow 
alone because of a broken marriage and home. Stabat mater 
dolorosa, iuxta crucem lacrimosa*® are words which come read- 
ily to mind in these moments and hours of sorrow, words which 
teach us that we are not alone beneath the cross: ‘““Now there 
stood by the cross of Jesus, his mother.” * St. John believed that 
in these words he had said enough of Mary’s martyrdom. »° 

In humility and meekness was her temperance especially man- 
ifest. Before the dignity of God, she, most gifted by nature and 
grace, abased herself, “magnifying the Lord,” ™ and regarding 
herself always as His handmaid. What a lesson in humility for all 
those gifted less than Mary! What an incentive for them to see 
themselves as God sees them, gifted it is true by grace and by 
nature in many instances, but by God’s grace, and by God the 
author of nature, their talents to be used in dependence upon 
Him and for His honor and glory primarily! Amidst the greatest 
of sorrows caused her by the cruel executioners of her Son, she 
is not heard to revile or to complain, but uniting her resignation 
to that of her Son, she too says with Him, ‘Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” 

The beauty of the King’s daughter is not completely known if 
one stands before the towering tree of her virtues alone. It is only 
when the most excellent of the fruits are tasted that one can have 
any true idea of her spiritual harvest. Filled with grace’s pleni- 
tude, she was an apt instrument for the Holy Spirit’s touch. Wis- 
dom, penetration of the mysteries of faith, comprehension of the 
place of herself and of all creatures in God’s plan; docility to 
every instinct were only some of the manifestations of her obe- 
dience to the breathings of the Holy Spirit. To revere God as she 





48 Sequence in the Mass for the Feast of the Seven Dolors of the Blessed Virgin, 
September 15; Missal. 

49 John 10:25. 

50 Cf. St. Alphonsus, The Glories of Mary (ed. Grimm), Part III, “Reflections 
on Each of the Seven Dolors of Mary,” n. V., p. 517. 

51 Cf. Luke 1:46. 

52 Luke 23:34. 
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did, to merit the title, “Queen of Martyrs,” to have a quasi-infin- 
ite horror for sin—all these represented Mary’s pre-eminently 
excellent use of the gift of God, meriting for herself and for her 
children, fittingly or congruously, all that her divine Son merited 
for them condignly in justice. 


Our SHARE IN MaAry’s GIFT 


From all that has been written on God’s gift to His mother, 
and on Mary’s use of the fountain of living water springing up in 
her soul unto life everlasting, we cannot help seeing, in our thirst 
for union with God the plan of divine Wisdom establishing Mary 
as the mediatrix, model, and exemplar of perfection, not separ- 
ately or independently of her Son, but in perfect harmony and 
union with Him, in accordance with His designs and entirely be- 
cause of His merits as principal cause of man’s salvation. “In the 
same womb of His most pure mother, Jesus Christ not only took 
mortal flesh, but He also took a spiritual body, formed of all those 
who would believe in Him. Thus it can be said that Mary, bear- 
ing the Savior in her womb, bore also all those whose life was 
included in His. Therefore, all of us, inasmuch as we are incor- 
porated into Christ, are born of Mary’s womb like the body unit- 
ed to the head. . . . In a spiritual and mystical but real way, we 


2 


are called children of Mary and she is the mother of us all.” 

If God had so desired, the sole mediation and example of His 
only-begotten Son would have been abundantly sufficient for lead- 
ing the children of God back to the Father. But such was not to 
be the limitation of God’s infinite goodness. He wished us to have 
everything, even His own Son, through Mary. If God’s gift of His 
only Son came to us through Mary, is it not understandable that 
we who participate that gift will likewise receive it through her, 
and through her be inspired to develop it and perfect it? Nor is 
this to derogate from the power of Christ as mediator and divine 
pattern. On the contrary, greater still is His power manifested in 
not merely meriting and satisfying for us on the Cross, but in 
associating our Mother in this redemptive work, rendering her 





53. Pius X, Encyclical, Ad diem illum, Feb. 2, 1904. ASS, XXXVI (1904, 
p. 453. 
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capable of meriting and satisfying the Father’s justice in virtue 
of and in union with His own merits and satisfaction. 

With filial veneration and reverence we therefore come to the 
Marian throne of grace and of mercy. With confidence we invoke 
the aid of our most powerful mediatrix, begging her to slake the 
thirst of each of us for the living water flowing from that Foun- 
tain which is her Son. Even more we beg her to satisfy our insati- 
able hunger for the Bread of Life, that we may have strength and 
not faint along the way. May she see to it that this Bread will be 
our viaticum even as it was hers after the ascension of her Son 
into heaven. For the way is not as broad as one may think, nor 
is it always unencumbered with obstacles, twists, and turns, lead- 
ing us astray, and inviting destruction. “How narrow the gate 
and close the way that leads to life! And few there are who find 
+ 

And yet, may we not confidently hope to find the gate, we who 
see in Mary the Porta Coeli, and to enter in, if in us is found a 
likeness of sons and daughters to this heavenly mother? The 
Church, the spouse of Christ, speaks again through her Vicar 
when the Sovereign Pontiff urges his children and hers “to con- 
from their lives to the image of the same virgin.” ® This con- 
formation is brought about by using the gift of God in humility 
and yet with magnanimity, seeking to correspond to the inspira- 
tions of the Spirit somewhat as Mary responded to the movements 
of charity in her soul, with all its fervor, in all its intensity. Heroic 
faith, despite many obsacles, is called for in our day, and trust in 
grace in following God’s own pattern of perfection is needed, if 
we would heed the Mother’s words: “Whatsoever He shall say to 
you, do ye.” °° 

His words will often call for a return to the straight and narrow 
path, to the light of truth. We shall need a hunger and thirst after 
justice, a putting behind us of hatred, envy, discord, and rival- 
ries, yes even a suffering of persecution for justice’ sake. Unless 
we appreciate God’s surpassing graciousness to Mary our model 
we cannot properly appreciate this graciousness to ourselves, and 





54 Matt., 7:14 (Confraternity translation). 
55 Pius XII, Encyclical, Fulgens corona gloriae, n. 22. 


56 John 2:5. 
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hence cannot rightly aspire to the perfection of the interior life. 
Such appreciation is won only by steadfast devotion, humble 
prayer, and unflagging practice of her virtues. “She teaches us all 
virtues; she holds out her Son to us, and with Him all the helps 
that we need, for God ‘has wished us to have everything through 
Mary.’ ” 57 





57 Pius XII, Encyclical, Mediator Dei, Nov. 20, 1947. AAS, XXXIX (1947), 
582-583 (Paulist Press translation, n. 203). Cf. St. Bernard, Im Nat. B.M.V., 
n. 7; PL, 183, 411. 
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Current Trends 


Reginald Masterson, O.P. 


UNIONISTIC CONGRESS 


F ROM August 28 to September 1, the Benedictine fathers at 

St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, Illinois, sponsored the second 
Unionistic Congress to be held in the United States. During those 
five days members of the hierarchy, clergymen—non-Catholic as 
well as Catholic—and sisters of various religious orders and con- 
gregations joined with lay scholars from the world over to labor 
at a truly gigantic task: the union of the Eastern and Western 
Christendom under the leadership of Christ and His vicar on 
earth. 

As early as 1924 the Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, invited the 
members of the Order of St. Benedict to undertake a world-wide 
and permanent program with a view to Church unity. Responsi- 
bility for the carrying out of this program in the United States 
was assumed by the Benedictines of St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle. 
In September of 1956 a group of interested clergy and laity con- 
vened with the approbation of the Holy See in the first Union- 
istic Congress held in the United States. 

The good accomplished by this first Congress was definitely 
furthered as a result of the 1957 meeting. The opening session of 
the Congress was addressed by the Reverend Joseph Olsr, S.]J., 
S.T.D., of the Pontifical Oriental Institute in Rome, who, with 
the speakers at other sessions, discussed various aspects of the 


| problem of union of Oriental and Latin Rites. Among the high- 


lights of the meeting was the bestowal of the first Unitas medal 
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upon His Excellency, the Most Reverend William D. O’Brien, 
D.D., LL.D., Auxiliary to the Cardinal Archbishop of Chicago. 


CONFERENCE OF MALE RELIGIOUS 


A conference of male religious was recently established at a 
meeting of 110 major superiors of male religious institutes held in 
Washington, D.C. The formation of the conference marks the 
completion of organizational work that was begun in late 1955, 
under the direction of the Sacred Congregation of the Affairs of 
Religious in Rome. 

Among the purposes of the conference, as listed in its bylaws, 
are the following: 1) to promote the spiritual welfare of the male 
religious of the United States; 2) to insure an ever-increasing 
efficacy in their apostolate; and 3) to promote a closer coopera- 
tion on their part with one another, with the United States hier- 
archy and diocesan clergy, and with Catholic associations. One 
bylaw of the conference states that ‘‘the conference depends im- 
mediately on the Sacred Congregation of Religious.” In an elec- 
tion presided over by the Very Reverend Edward L. Hughes, O.P., 
S.T.M., the following four officers were selected: president, Rev- 
erend Celsus Wheeler, O.F.M., provincial of the Holy Name Prov- 
ince of the Order of Friars Minor, New York City; vice president, 
Reverend William J. Schmidt, S.J., provincial of the Chicago Prov- 
ince of Jesuits, Oak Park, Illinois; secretary, Brother Donatus 
Schmitz, C.S.C., provincial of the Holy Cross Brothers, Notre 
Dame, Indiana; treasurer, Reverend Sylvester Taggart, C.M., Pro- 
vincial of the Vincentian Fathers’ Eastern Province, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


LourRDES CENTENNIAL 


His Holiness Pope Pius XII has issued an encyclical letter to 
the hierarchy of France proclaiming the centenary of the appari- 
tions of the Immaculate Virgin. Recalling these apparitions to 
St. Bernardette Soubirous His Holiness ‘“‘urges us to recall the 
spiritual lessons of the apparitions.” 
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‘Today again We turn toward the famous sanctuary which is now pre- 
paring to receive the crowds of centenary pilgrims on the shores of the 
River Gave. If in the past century ardent public and private supplica- 
tions have obtained there so many graces of healing and conversion from 
God through the intercession of Mary, We are firmly confident that in 
this jubilee year Our Lady will want to respond again with liberality to 
the expectations of her children. . . . In a society, barely conscious of 
the ills which assail it, which conceals its miseries and injustices under 
an outward appearance of bright and carefree prosperity, the Immaculate 
Virgin, never touched by sin, showed herself to an innocent child. 

With maternal compassion he looks upon this world which has been 
redeemed by the blood of her divine Son, but in which sin sows so much 
ruin. And on three occasions she made her urgent appeal: “Penance, 
penance, penance!” . . . The Virgin invites us to the blessed grotto on 
behalf of her divine Son, for the conversion of the heart and in hope 
of pardon. . . . The Church would have a right to expect great good, 
if each pilgrim to Lourdes—and even all Christians united in heart with 
the centenary celebrations—realized in the first place this action of sanc- 
tification within himself, “not in word, neither with the tongue, but in 
deed and in truth” (I John, 3:18). There is everything to invite the 
Christian to this action of sanctification, for nowhere except at Lourdes 
does one feel so moved to prayer, to the forgetting of oneself and to 
charity. 


The Holy Father admonishes bishops and priests to prepare the 
pilgrims spiritually in order to experience a genuine spiritual 
conversion. Looking beyond the good of the individual pilgrim, 
the Pontiff points out the need for a Christian renewal of the 
world. 


The world, which in our days offers so many legitimate motives for 
pride and security, knows also nowadays a terrible temptation to ma- 
terialism, often denounced by Our predecessors and Ourselves. 


This materialism is not to be found only in the condemned philosophy 
which rules the politics and economic life of a segment of humanity. 
It rages also in the love of money, the ruin of which increases according 
to the dimensions of modern enterprises, and which unfortunately de- 
termines so many decisions which weigh on the life of people. It expresses 
itself in the cult of the body, in the excessive search for comforts and the 
flight from all the austerities of life. It prompts one to despise human 
life, the life itself which is destroyed before it is able to see the light of 
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day. It resides in the unrestrained search for pleasure which exhibits itself 
without modesty and even attempts to seduce souls which are still pure 
with reading matter and entertainments. It shows itself in a lack of 
interest of one’s brother, in the selfishness which crushes man with in- 
justice and deprives him of his rights, in a word, in that concept of life 
which regulates all things only in terms of material prosperity and earthly 
satisfactions. 

There can be no lasting renewal, in fact, unless based on the unbreak- 
able principles of faith, and it is up to the priest to form the consciences 
of Christian peoples. Just like the Immaculate who, compassionate for 
our miseries but foreseeing our real needs, came to men to remind them 
of the essential and austere steps of religious conversion, so ought the 
ministers of the Word of God, with supernatural assurance, trace for 
souls the narrow road which leads to life (Matt. 7:14). They will do 
this without forgetting to exercise the spirit of kindness and patience 
which they profess (Luke 9:55) but without concealing anything of the 
demands of the Gospel. . . . Assembled around their priests, the faithful 
must work together in this effort for renewal. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL ASSESSMENT OF VOCATIONS 


Psychological assessment tests could contribute to the saving 
of many religious vocations. This was the theme of an address at 
the eighth annual meeting of mission-sending societies. ‘The value 
of such tests was cited by Dr. Thomas McCarthy, assistant director 
of the counseling center at La Salle College, Philadelphia, in 
speaking to directors of the training of male aspirants to the 
religious life. 

Dr. McCarthy reported that psychological assessment program 
can make the following contributions: 1) screen out those who 
are unfit for religious life; 2) identify personality problems so 
that a candidate may correct them and continue the pursuit of 
his religious vocation; 3) give proper guidance to those already 
in religious life; and, 4) evaluate an individual during his train- 
ing period. These evaluations can be made as a result of tests 
dealing with such factors as intellectual ability, academic skills, 
interests, motivation, and personality traits. 


CHRISTIAN CONCEPT IN BUSINESS 


His Eminence, Paul Emile Cardinal Leger, Archbishop of Mon- 
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treal, told Catholic employers it is their duty to prove there is a 
Christian concept of business. This challenge was issued to dele- 
gates from seventeen nations at the fourteenth World Congress of 
the International Union of Catholic Employers Association. 
Cardinal Leger told delegates that they must inject Christian ob- 
jectives of business into all their activities so that their enterprises 
will be inspired by the needs of the human person and founded 
on those needs. ‘“‘Man seems to have lost the idea of ultimate pur- 
pose. Indeed, far from respecting the purposes to which things 
are destined, he habitually abuses them and treats them any way 
he chooses without any concern whatsoever for their inherent ul- 
timate purpose.” 

Men seem to have forgotten completely, the Prelate stated, that 
things and men are destined to a final purpose, a meaning that 
God created in them. “One must search for and discover this 
meaning, this purpose, probe it, and in every case respect it.” 


DOMINICAN ‘THIRD ORDER MEETINGS 


A national meeting of the Third Order of St. Dominic will be 
held in Chicago, March 14-16, 1958. This meeting is convoked 
by the Very Reverend Father Provincials of the three Dominican 
provinces in the United States. Highlight of the gathering will be 
an address by the Cardinal Archbishop of Chicago, Samuel Cardi- 
nal Stritch. This national meeting is in preparation for an inter- 
national meeting which will be held in Rome in Mid-1958. 


Lay APOSTOLATE 


The general theme of the Second World Congress of the Lay 
Apostolate was ““The Laity in the Crisis of the Modern World— 
Responsibilities and Foundation.” The nine-day meeting, held in 
Rome in early October, brought together several thousand dele- 
gates from all parts of the world, including 112 from the United 
States. Beginning with an examination of the crisis in the world 
today, the congress proceeded to examine the world of the lay 
Catholic and his responsibilities in relation to the solution of the 


| crisis; to study the most suitable means of future action; and 
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finally, to extend and improve the formation of lay militants. 

The idea of a world congress originated with Mr. Vittorino 
Veronese, who in 1950 was the general president of Italian Cath- 
olic Action. The idea resulted in the First World Congress held 
in Rome from October 7-14, 1951. Mr. Veronese is secretary gen- 
eral of the permanent committee for international congresses of 
the lay apostolate. 


CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 


Speaking to the 700 delegates attending the Fourteenth Con- 
gress of the World Union of Catholic Women’s Organizations, 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII declared that woman’s role in the 
Church and her apostolate must be based on a clear realization 
of the Christian idea of marriage and the home. “There is a close 
relationship between woman and Christ,” he stated, “which is 
clearly confirmed in several parts of Holy Scripture and by the 
nature of the Redemption itself. ‘This relationship is given special 
emphasis by the sacrament of matrimony, which St. Paul praised 
in his letter to the Ephesians. + This letter further teaches us that 
only a Christian concept of woman’s place in the family can in- 
spire, between husband and wife, true respect, mutual esteem, a 
readiness for abnegation, absolute fidelity, and, above all, the love 
which is ready to make any sacrifice.” 


In this respect, the Pope referred to the Blessed Virgin Mary as 
the ideal of womanhood, ‘‘an ideal far superior to anything any 
other non-Christian civilization can boast of. She is the perfect 
ideal because of the bonds which linked her to Christ.” The mis- 
sion of women is threefold, he said. It consists of truth, love, and 
feminine action. This mission, he continued, must achieve a 
“Christian renovation” of modern civilization, which is threat- 
ened by such evils as communism and is confused by “erroneous” 
religious movements. 





1 Eph. 5:22. 
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Book Reviews 


THE THREE DEGREES 
By Conrad Pepler, O.P. 
Herder, 188 pages, $3.50. 


The name of Conrad Pepler is familar to the readers of CROSS AND 
CROWN because of his contributions to this review. Over a long period 
of years he was editor of the English Dominican review of spirituality, 
Life of the Spirit. Out of this experience, and from his studies about the 
problems of mystical or spiritual theology he has drawn the materials 
for this work. 


The Three Degrees is a new approach to the understanding of the 
fundamental problems of spirituality. Father Pepler accepts and ap- 
proves the venerable division of the three ways, or degrees of Christian 
life. These are the ways of the beginners, the proficients, and the perfect. 
In supernatural growth, as in all life, there must be a beginning, a period 
of maturing, and fulfillment. However, the author seeks to apply the 
conclusions of this primary fact of spiritual life in a wider context. He 
deplores, although he excuses, the practice of divorcing these three levels 
from one another. They must be viewed as a whole, and in the terms 
of the whole human being. 

In modern civilization there is an evident divorce of the inner life 
from the outer, official life of nations. This has its repercussion in the 
domain of culture and reaches down to the daily life of individual 
Christians. For example, the majority of Catholics fail to see in the sacra- 
ments of the Church something which must be a part of their daily 
lives. They consider the sacraments exclusively in relation to the salva- 
tion of their souls. So, too, in many instances the revived interest in 
liturgy and in spiritual books seems to have little to do with day to day 
activities of ordinary life. Perhaps the most striking evidence of such 
cleavage is discovered in the attitude of Christians to the ‘sacrament of 
matrimony. Even devout and spiritually minded men and women fail 
to understand the tremendous power flowing from this sacrament to 
help solve the daily problems of married life. 
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Father Pepler does not hope to offer a panacea for the evils which 
beset personal and social Christian life. By way of diagnosis he hopes 
to suggest a plan to find a way back to unifying the three levels of the 
life of the spirit in man. He divides his discussion into two parts, to treat 
first of the foundations of spiritual life and then of its structure. 


There is a tragic separation of religious and physical, or scientific 
life. This can be traced back in part to the reformers of the sixteenth 
century who put a chasm between the lower and higher worlds, between 
nature and supernature. These two worlds are parts of one pattern, both 
rooted in God. Men must learn again that grace, the source of super- 
natural life in man and the seed of eternal life, is as real as the atom. 
Grace is not something like a flying saucer or space ship that descends 
from mysterious upper reaches to touch briefly on the human plane. 
God’s grace is the most tremendous real fact in man’s daily life. It is the 
perfection of the natural in man. The whole of nature is formed accord- 
ing to a supernatural plan, God’s will, which gave existence to man and 
the universe in relation to the Incarnation and Redemption. There is 
nothing in man which does not bear some relation to divine life. 


The most valuable instrument for unity in our natural and supernat- 
ural lives is the Eucharist. Where the Christian is united to God, there 
is the Eucharist, the bond of union; there is Christ’s Church, there is 
man’s earnest of heaven, there is the beginning of eternal life. The 
Eucharist, as sacrifice and communion, holds together the men and 
women who celebrate it, whether as a family, a village, or a nation. 


In the second part of his study Father Pepler reviews the meaning of 
mysticism with special reference to the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the various mystical psychologies, the history of English mysticism, and 
emphasizes the necessity of Christian mysticism. The author finds a 
healthy sign in the interest of the post-war world in the things of the 
spirit. This is a pointer to a deepening concern of man with things be- 
yond the physical. He heralds the work of Father Arintero on mystical 
development, and applauds the battles of Father Garrigou-Lagrange on 
the fields of speculative theology. The contribution of Father Arintero 
is very neatly summed up in the phrase which says that he “ploughed 
back the conclusions of the Dominican school into the sacramental, 
mystical life.” 


Much remains to be done to bring the teaching of the three degrees 
within the tether of the understanding of all Christians. An ascent into 
contemplation is necessary here and now for man to reach his final hap- 
piness. But God does not act like a father who gives his child a box of 
candy for having been good; the reward is a development and perfection 
of that very goodness. Above all the traditional teaching in the Church 
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must be kept in mind: All Christian human action, virtuous activity, is 
primarily a preparation for contemplation. Every Martha should be in 
training to become a Marv. If men will be recalled to the way of purga- 
; tion, of asceticism, which is hard and forbidding, God will impart to 
them the secret wisdom which will insure their growth in grace and 
lead them to perfect contemplation of Himself. 


7 SS Oe 


Joun Leonarp CALLAHAN, O.P. 


| COMMUNAL LIFE 

The Religious Life Series 
Edited by Albert Plé, O.P. 
Newman, 320 pages, $4.50. 


The present volume is perhaps the most thorough study that has ap- 
peared in The Religious Life Series. Religious community life is discussed 
and explained from many points of view: scriptural, theological, histori- 
cal, canonical, psychological, and practical. As in previous volumes of 
the Series, Father Albert Plé, O.P., the editor, has called upon author- 
ities from various fields to contribute to this study. The result is an 
interesting and informative treatise on the communal aspect of reli- 
gious life. 

In his Foreword, Cardinal Valeri, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation 
for the Affairs of Religious, repeats and re-emphasizes the mind of the 
Church in the matter of modern adaptation of religious life. “During the 
last ten years,” he says, “the rhythm of modern life has altered so much 
that it is, if I may say so, changing the face of religious life while we 
look. At every moment we are face to face with problems and difficulties 
unknown to our predecessors. It is hardly necessary to say that the foun- 
dations of religious life remain and always must remain the same, and 
we may also affirm that this life will be the more fruitful if it is built 
on a more solid and better-based groundwork. Nevertheless, in details 
and accessories, adaptations will often be necessary in order to make the 
apostolate more productive, as well as to attract younger generations 
growing up in a milieu ignorant of the ways of living and thinking 
proper to the past.” 

In spite of the fact that each chapter of this book was written by a 
different author, there is a remarkable unity throughout the book. Time 
and again the various contributors stress the basic theme which is rightly 
emphasized in view of the role of religious community life in the modern 
world: Religious institutes are for the Church, and religious communities 
should be integrated into the Christian social order. On the other hand, 
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the book as a whole is of unequal value and interest, although this is to 
be expected in a work of this type. 

Worthy of special mention are the chapters which treat of the historical 
development of community life, the common life as it is found among 
the Benedictines, Dominicans, and Jesuits; the theology of the common 
life; religious observances and community life; community life and the 
apostolate; common life and the modern postulant; and the superior as 
a servant of the common good. 


The following excerpts, selected at random, indicate the instructive and 
thought-provoking content of this book: “Today, more than ever, reli- 
gious life should be penetrated and vivified by two complementary cur- 
rents: that of the love of God, which requires real solitude if it is to 
arrive at depth and maturity; that of the love of neighbor, of which 
Christ brought us the overwhelming evidence in the mystery of His 
incarnation and His Cross. . . . One sees certain religious almost im- 
perceptibly making use for their own advantage of the many facilities 
offered by the common life. Set free to the utmost extent from all the 
ties, worries, business responsibilities, and above all risks with which 
everyone’s life is so heavily burdened nowadays; skillful in diminishing 
the weight and demands of obedience, while appearing to be faithful 


to it, they grow into old bachelors and old maids. . . . They settle down 
to getting almost everything and giving practically nothing. . . . A true 


training for the religious life should always strive not to separate per- 
sonal perfection from love of one’s neighbor, nor personal life from the 
common life... . There can be no question of choosing between a ten- 
dency toward the ‘interior’ life and a ‘social’ tendency. On the contrary, 
we must work at developing both of these tendencies and deepening 
them more and more in each of us. . . . A religious community acquires 
its full meaning only when seen within the community of the Church. 
. . . It is not in the superior’s interest, nor in that of the group, to dis- 
courage initiative, to crush personality, or to neutralize activity. On the 
contrary, everyone should be glad of a growth and development which 
cannot but further the common good of the group and the happiness 
of the individual. . . . We shall know when to refuse to undertake what 
we cannot do well, as Pius XI said, and it will be merely honest to give 
up certain forms of good work which we could not carry on except to 
the prejudice of the spiritual life or the health of our religious.” 


This book is especially recommended for retreat masters, religious 
superiors of all kinds, and those who are entrusted with the formation 
and training of young religious. 


Jorpan Aumann, O.P. 
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MEDITATING THE GOSPELS 
By Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B. 
Liturgical Press, 483 pages, $3.90. 


All spiritual writers have without exception recognized the importance 
and necessity of meditation. Other writers acknowledge the advisability 
of a regular period of quiet reflection, or drawing-into-oneself, for mental 
well-being. The Code of Canon Law prescribes that religious shall medi- 
tate daily, that clerics and seminarians should practice meditation, and 
that diocesan priests should set aside a part of each day for it. But for 
all its importance and necessity meditation rather effectively mystifies the 
laity who, while respecting the obligations of priests and brothers and 
sisters to meditate, feel that it is something beyond themselves, a mo- 
nopoly of those who wear a religious or clerical garb. This is of course 
a serious mistake. Layfolk need meditation also, if they will grow in the 
love of God. But there is need for instruction—not merely meditation 
books (and how few of these are suitable for the laity), but a clarifica- 
tion of terms and precision in their use, so that the person who makes 
the attempt to meditate may know what he is supposed to be doing, and 
why. 


Meditation, or as it is now commonly called, mental prayer, is not a time 
for spiritual reading, for pious day-dreaming, for saying the Divine 
Office. It is not a period set aside for a concentrated study of the intri- 
cacies of the higher spiritual life, or for ferreting out the major and 
minor of an argument in the Summa. It is a deliberate human activity, 
an action fully under the direction of our own intellect and will; it is a 
loving search for God, an action motivated by love for God. It is this 
all-pervading love which distinguishes meditation from curiosity, or re- 
search. Driven by the love of God, one turns his thoughts to the things 
of God (the great mysteries of our faith) in a more or less orderly way 
(called discursive because it involves a step-by-step process of reasoning) , 
with or without the help of a book. This loving reflecting upon God 
sometime leads to “resolutions,” but that aspect of meditation has been 
overstressed; a person runs out of resolutions as his passions become 
rectified and he becomes progressively more docile to the promptings of 
grace and the gifts. One’s thoughts upon the things of God are not sup- 
posed always to be practical, i.e., leading to a clear-cut decision, “a path 
of action opening up” before one; if a decision for Christ has already 
been made and become a principle of living, there is no need for new 
(and slightly grim) resolutions. But thinking about God and His good- 
ness towards us who are such feeble instruments and so little deserving 
of His continued love, should normally terminate in an expression of 
one’s faith and hope and love. One who meditates may well put in the 
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time making acts of praise, adoration, worship of God, or repeating the 
name of Jesus (ever so musical in God’s ears), or some phrase such as 
“Thy will be done,” and such meditation will be all that a good medita- 
tion should be. 

Meditation, however, is not an end in itself; it is a prelude to and a 
preparation for a higher state of communion with God—contemplation, 
wherein, like the old man who used to sit in the Curé of Ars’ church, 
a person “just looks at God, and God looks at him.” 


nn fF 8) et hUmS)h6hRDUlUlUCU OO 


Meditating the Gospels is a book of meditations for every day of the 
year, based upon the Gospels used in the daily Masses. Each meditation 
consists in an intimate kind of talking to God (You-and-I) about the 
various things a reading of the Gospel for the day had suggested. Father 
Lawrence writes well, without any pretense of learning, and avoiding 
wearisome historical and textual problems. His book breathes reverence, 
adoration, and a humble spirit, and, should help both layman and reli- 
gious to meditate better. 
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Ricuarp T. A. Murpnuy, O.P. 
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THE SACRAMENTS ARE OURS 
By Henri Tardif 
Translated by Dom Aldhelm Dean 
London, Challoner Publications, 94 pages, 6s. 6d. paper; 8s. 6d. cloth. 


The aim of this brief book is simple and clearly stated: “To set forth 
the meaning of the sacraments for the Christian community as such, 
rather than for individual sanctification.” By “Christian community” 
the author means not simply a “hierarchical society . . . juridical and 
canonical” but “the people of God, the true Israel, the fullness of the 
body of Christ.” 

The principal means employed to manifest the import of the sacra- 
ments for the faithful as a community are texts from the liturgy, collects, 
passages of Scripture, and rubrics. History and the writings of the Fathers 
are used to interpret these liturgical texts. 


The introductory chapter is an apologia for drawing sacramental doc- 
trine from the liturgy. Part one, a short chapter, unfolds the notion of 
the sacraments as sacred signs which “conform us to Christ as He ap- 
pears in history, fulfilling the past and preparing the future.” Parts two 
and three study liturgical texts concerning all the sacraments, with em- 
phasis, of course, on the community implications of these texts. 


In his chapter on the sacraments as signs, the author neatly sketches 
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the continuity which exists, whether in fact or at least in traditional 
interpretation, between events in the Old Testament, in Christ’s life, 
and in the sacraments. Without getting lost in a maze of symbolism, a 
reader unfamiliar with this view of the sacraments will find a good in- 
troduction to this fascinating aspect of the sacraments. Also developed 
are some excellent ideas about the term “communion” in the treatment 
of the Eucharist and about the community aspects of sin in the consid- 
eration of penance. 

For some of the sacraments—penance, extreme unction, orders, and 
matrimony—the author is hard pressed to find many liturgical texts to 
manifest their community implications. Some texts can be found, how- 
ever, and the aim of the book is achieved with the assistance of Scrip- 
ture, the Fathers, and theological reasoning. 


In regard to the author’s interpretation of St. ‘Thomas on page 41, it 
must be noted that St. Thomas’ total view is not that the baptized person 
is living an isolated, entirely self-centered life which becomes community- 
conscious only with confirmation. St. Thomas’s view is, rather, that with 
confirmation come community concerns outside the community itself 
and the ex officio public profession of faith (Cf. Summa theol. Illa, q. 
72,a.5, ad 2 and ad 3; a. 9, ad 3). 

This is a tightly knit book. The author has his aim; and without wast- 
ing words, he marshalls his liturgical texts to establish his thesis. This 
sounds as if the author were proceeding a priori, from thesis to proof, 
whereas he may have and probably did proceed by drawing his thesis 
from his liturgical texts. The tone of the book, however, is a priori. An 
index of the texts cited and of the chief notions derived from them 
would have made the volume a handy reference book for this particular 
positive facet of sacramental theology. 


CHRISTOPHER KiESLING, O.P. 


VIRGINITY 

By J. M. Perrin, O.P. 
Translated by Katherine Gordon 
Newman, 175 pages, $2.75. 


Any book that does much to clarify and strengthen the case for vir- 
ginity as a positive, dynamic spiritual force is always welcome. Such a 
book is Virginity by J. M. Perrin, O.P. In this excellent little work the 
noted French Dominican shows that consecrated virginity is not merely 
a sacrifice but a means of closer union with God. He brings out the 
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splendor and fruitfulness of virginity dedicated to God, and warns at 
the same time of the dangers that await those who have chosen to re- 
nounce earthly love for His sake. For it is possible, as Father Perrin’s 
penetrating analysis shows, for a celibate, even without violation of 
chastity, to dim the lustre of his virginity by furtive seeking after substi- 
tutes for the gratifications he has denied himself. On the other hand, 
“the sacrifice, once made in a fire of complete magnanimity, does not 
kill the offering. The living being remains, complete with all his inclina- 
tions, and life brings him daily in contact with the joys he has re- 
nounced.” Solidly doctrinal, Father Perrin’s study draws much of its 
material from the Fathers of the Church as well as from modern authors. 
One of the features of the book is the addition, as an appendix, of 
Pope Pius XII’s encyclical, “Holy Virginity.” 


Hinary J. FREEMAN, O.P. 
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In Bridegroom and Bride (Sheed and Ward, $2.50), one of his last 
books Msgr. Ronald Knox gives us a charming collection of his wedding 
sermons, “the kind of thing for which five minutes is too short, and ten 
minutes too long.” Each of the sermons was composed for friends, as a 
kind of special wedding-gift. Each sermon takes up some phase or phrase 
of the wedding service, or dwells upon the scene of the ceremony, or 
on the feast-day upon which the wedding took place; the married and 
those about to be will here find the Monsignor at his delightful and 
edifying best. 

Prophecy, whether it is that found in the Old Testament, or in the 
so-called private revelations of our own age, is a most mysterious phe- 
nomenon. Few attempts to unravel the future (outside of those con- 
tained in the Scriptures) have received the approval of the Church, 
Lourdes and Fatima being outstanding exceptions. In the little book 
Prophecy for Today by Edward Connor (Academy Library Guild, $1.00), 
however, one may find conveniently assembled a good sampling of private 
revelations; they are not always interesting, instructive, or even very im- 
pressive. They are certainly not conclusive. But at least one has the text 
of St. Malachy’s prophecy, and many prophetic quotations from a wide 
variety of known and unknown authors. One is surprised to find Necedah, 
Wisconsin, singled out for mention; ecclesiastical authorities have made 
it plain that “the hand of God is not here.” 

English reading Catholics, non-Catholics, and Jews should welcome 
The Church and Israel (Catholic Distributors Inc., $0.90) from the pen 
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of Father Van der Ploeg, a Dutch Dominican who enjoys an excellent 
reputation in scholarly circles. He examines the explosive subject of the 
Jews from many points of view: the prophecies concerning the Chosen 
People, their guilt in the death of Christ (“Leave the Judgment to 
God”), their return (in a manner wholly unimagined by us), the 
Church’s attitude towards and treatment of the Jews and the like. 
Especially pertinent are his remarks concerning Zionism, which can in 
no way be considered to be anything but an irreligious return of nation- 
alists to a homeland deserted for a thousand years; the prophecies con- 
cerning Israel’s return and the coming of a glorious Messiah have been 
amply fulfilled by the coming of Christ and the foundation of His 
Church. The author is moderate in his conclusions, and urges more 
understanding, charity, and justice, on the part of both Christians and 
Jews. 

Our Saviour’s Last Night and Day by Rev. A. Biskupek, S.V.D. 
(Bruce, $1.00), is the simple retelling, in some thirty brief chapters, of 
the various episodes that made up our Lord’s agony, passion, and death. 
There is no attempt at rhetorical effect, nor any investigation of the 
theological profundities of the Passion, but reverence and dignity are 
evident on every page. 

La Royauté de ?Immaculée (Editions de l’ Université d’Ottawa, $3.50) , 
is the second of a projected three volume series dedicated to a study of 
the queenship of the Mother of God. The institution of the new feast of 
that name in her honor in 1954 was the motivating force in this Canadian 
series. The present volume inquires into the theological bases for Mary’s 
royalty, traces the doctrine in the writings of St. John Eudes and of St. 
Louis de Montfort, and considers the nature of Mary’s royalty and its 
relation to her divine maternity. A selected bibliography on the subject 
shows how intensely this subject has, interested modern theologians. 


Ricuarp T. A. Murpnuy, O.P. 
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Attwater, Donald, Martyrs. From St. Stephen to John Tung. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1957. Pp. 254. $4.00. 

Biskupek, Rev. Aloysius, $.V.D., Conferences on the Religious 
Life. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1957. Pp. 
208. $3.50. 

Breton, Valentine-M., O.F.M., Franciscan Spirituality. Synthesis. 
Antithesis. Translated from the French by Flavin Frey, 
O.F.M. Chicago: Franciscan Herald Press, 1957. Pp. 70. 
$1.75. 

Dominici, Giovanni, Beato, O.P., Trattato delle Diect Questiont. 
E Lettere a Madonna Bartolomea. Testi, Introduzione e Note 
a cura di Arrigo Levasti. Testi Cristiani 5. Firenze: Libreria 
Editrice Fiorentina, 1957. Pp. 154. L. 850. 

Donlan, Thomas C., O.P., Cunningham, Francis L. B., O.P., 
Rock, Augustine, O.P., Toward Marriage in Christ. A Col- 
lege Text in Theology. Dubuque: The Priory Press, 1957. 
Pp. 214. $1.50. 

Duffey, Felix D., C.S.C., Manual for Novices. St. Louis: B. Her- 
der Book Co., 1957. Pp. 249. $3.50. 

Jedin, Hubert, A History of the Council of Trent. Translated 
from the German by Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. Volume I. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1957. Pp. 629. $15.00. 

Kugler, Rev. J. J., S.D.B., A Commentary on a Short Breviary. 
With Notes and Reflections as in the Office. Paterson: Sales- 
iana Publishers, 1956. Pp. 340. $3.75. 

Lovasik, Lawrence G., S.V.D., Our Lady in Catholic Life. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1957. $3.95. 

McDonald, Sister M. Grace, O.S.B., With Lamps Burning. Saint 
Joseph, Minnesota: Saint Benedict’s Priory Press, 1957. Pp. 
329. $5.00. 

McDonnell, Kilian, O.S.B., The Restless Christian. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1957. Pp. 191. $3.00. 
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Missenard, André, In Search of Man. Translated from the French 
by Lawrence G. Blochman. New York: Hawthorn Books, 
Inc., 1957. Pp. 346. $5.95. 

Mourret, The Rev. Fernand, S.S., A History of the Catholic 
Church. Translated by the Rev. Newton Thompson, S.T.D. 
Volume Eight. Period of the Early Nineteenth Century 
(1823-1878). St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1957. Pp. 820. 
$11.00. 

Oursler, Will, The Healing Power of Faith. New York: Haw- 
thorn Books, Inc., 1957. Pp. 366. $4.95 

People’s Participation and Holy Week. 17th North American 
Liturgical Week, London, Canada, August 20-23, 1956. Els- 
berry, Missouri: The Liturgical Conference, 1957. Pp. 169. 
$2.00. 

Pepler, Conrad, O.P., Riches Despised. A Study of the Roots of 
Religion. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1957. Pp. 181. $3.25. 

Pochin Mould, Daphne, D.C., The Irish Dominicans. The Friars 
Preachers in the History of Catholic Ireland. With Preface 
by Most Rev. M. Browne, O.P., S.T.M., Master General. 
Dublin: Dominican Publications, 1957. Pp. 293. 21s. 

Purcell, William, Behold My Glory. Great Stories from the Bible 
and the Masterpieces They Have Inspired. New York: Haw- 
thorn Books, Inc., 1957. Pp. 160. $8.95. 

Too Young to Enter a Seminary? An Aid to Parents by The 
Seraphic Society for Vocations. Paterson: St. Anthony Guild 
Press, 1957. $0.15. . 

Trindade, Henrique Golland, O.F.M., Recollection the Soul of 
Action. Translated from the Portuguese by Conall O’Leary, 
O.F.M. Paterson: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1957. Pp. 178. 
$2.00. 

Trochu, Francis, The Insight of the Curé D’Ars. Selected Stories. 
Translated from the French by V. F. Martlet. Westminster: 
The Newman Press, 1957. Pp. 111. $1.75. 

Winning Converts. A Symposium on Methods of Convert Mak- 
ing for Priests and Lay People. Edited by Rev. John A. 
O’Brien, Ph.D. Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 

1957. Pp. 250. $0.35. 








THE ACTS 
OF THE APOSTLES 


Abbot Giuseppe Ricciotti. Translated by 
Laurence E. Byrne, C.R.L. 


Text and commentary of the Acts with a strong emphasis 
on the historical element. In a line-for-line exegesis, Ric- 
ciotti, the internationally recognized biblical scholar, em- 
ploys all the tools of modern scientific, historical, and 
biblical research to give to sacred history a “local hab- 
itation”. $8.00 


THE WORD OF 
SALVATION, Volume | 


Translated by John J. Heenan, S.J. The Gospel according 
to St. Matthew by Alfred Durand, S.J., and the Gospel 
according to St. Mark by Joseph Huby, S.J. 


A translation from the French of a series of commentaries 
on the Gospels by eminent Scripture scholars of the Jesuit 
Order. Written to help modern Catholics understand the 
Gospels more fully, these commentaries were intended as 
illuminating explanations of Biblical passages. $12.50 


MARIOLOGY, 
Volumes | and Il 


Edited by Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M. 


Two volumes of a symposium of Marian articles by out- 
standing American scholars, edited by the internationally 
known Mariologist, Father Juniper Carol. Volume I covers 
the history and sources of Mariology; Volume II is con- 
cerned with Marian Theology. Vol. I, $7.50; Vol. Il, $9.50 


HISTORY OF 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D., and Raymond H. Schmandt, Ph.D. 


Unique on the market and complete in one volume, here 
are the main trends and events of the Catholic Church 
from its first beginnings to the reign of Pius XII. Based 
on solid facts, this history presents a colorful picture of the 
correlation between political, economic, and social devel- 
opments with the development of the Church. 
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